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KIWANIANS ARE INSURANCE-MINDED 


We asked the readers of 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


“What Insurance do you Carry” 


HERE'S HOW THEY ANSWERED: 


Ess : The average reader of The Kiwanis Magazine carries 
$22,650 insurance on his life. 


ACCIDENT - - $10,680 is the average policy carried. 


AUTOMOBILE Readers of The Kiwanis Magazine say they own an 
average of |.4 cars per family. The average family 
carries $20,500 of automobile insurance. This does not 
include the automobiles and trucks used in their respec- 
tive businesses. 


RS 7 out of 10 Kiwanians own their own homes, and the 
average cost per home is $11,910. Our readers say 
they carry an average fire policy of $8300 on their 
home. 


A complete questionnaire was sent to 3,000 
readers of The Kiwanis Magazine. More than 
51°% replied. Full information regarding age 

& groups, occupation, and other data helpful to 
advertising executives of insurance companies 
in determining the value of The Kiwanis 
Magazine as a publication to carry insurance 
will be mailed on request. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


520 North Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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TORONTO 


KIWANIS CONTINUES TO FORGE ITS INDES- 
TRUCTIBLE CHAIN OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


By JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


International President 


HE Eighteenth Annual Convention of Kiwanis Inter- 

national to be held in Toronto next month, twelve years 

after that memorable convention in 1922, oceurs during 

a particularly appropriate year for 1934 marks the 100th 
birthday of Toronto as an incorporated city. Toronto says, 
‘‘Let us celebrate, for there is indeed cause to rejoice!’’ 


This year the intense civie patriotism of the people of this 
great City of Toronto manifests itself in combination of gaiety 
and splendor that will give an unforgettable thrill to everyone. 


Toronto has a colorful background. The flags of Britain, 
France and the United States have floated there—and through 
it all the city has remained British. City of romance and ideal- 
ism—originally Fort York, a center for the adventurer, trap- 
per and trader, Toronto is now the Capital City of Ontario. 

The Annual Convention of Kiwanis. International is the 
dynamic of each administrative year. The times are serious— 
but hopeful. Kiwanis keeps in step with changing times. 

‘The need for education and information is great. Inspira- 
tion develops ideas. The mechanics of Kiwanis structure and 
the will of Kiwanis to act provide the means and the motive 
power for converting ideas into activities. 

The greater the attendance at the convention—the more 
energy developed by that power house of opinion and ideas. 
Here every club, through its representatives, helps to plan the 
future of Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis is international. Canada occupies a position of 
interpreter between the United States and the British Empire. 
The convention in Toronto presents the great opportunity for 
the cementing of stronger fellowship and understanding and 
the perpetuation of peace between two great nations. 

Kiwanis must continue to forge its indestructible chain of 
accomplishment. At the Toronto Convention we will learn 
improved technique. Your ideas are wanted. You gain from 
the convention—your club benefits—Kiwanis benefits—and the 
welfare of our communities and nations is advanced. 

Come to Toronto! 
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istoric Ontario 


By JAMES J. TALMAN 


Member of the Staff, Department of Public 


Records and Archives, Province of Ontario 


comprises the present province 

of Ontario, was ceded by France 
to Great Britain by the Treaty of 
Paris, signed on February 10, 17638. 
Great Britain expected little from the 
conquest, for, at that time, the total 
population of Canada was not 65,000. 
The western part was settled only 
around a few forts which had been 
built to keep open communication with 
the West. Indeed, many English mer- 
chants would have preferred the ac- 
quisition of Guadaloupe, a semi-tropi- 
cal West Indian island. The attitude 
of those in authority in England to- 
wards Canada was much the same as 
that of Sir Guy Carleton, who was ap- 
pointed Governor of the newly ac- 
quired territory in 1768, when he 
wrote, “Barring catastrophe shocking 
to think of, this country must, to the 
end of time, be peopled by the Can- 
adian (i. e. French) race’’, 


C “compri including the area which 


Coming of United 
Empire Loyalists 


The American Revolution, brought 
on by causes, the discussion of which 
have no place in this article, changed 
the official attitude, for that part of 
Canada, west of the Ottawa, now On- 
tario, became within a year an Eng- 
lish colony with a population of about 
ten thousand United Empire Loyalists, 
as they came to be called. This was 
in 1784. Thus 1934 marks the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
their coming. Feeling in the revolting 
thirteen colonies had not been unani- 
mous in opposition to British rule and 


with the victory of revolutionary arms, 
the lot of the conservative loyal ele- 
ment was not enviable. Thousands of 
loyalists were driven from their es- 
tates and were forced to leave behind 
any wealth and property which they 
might have accumulated, to seek a new 
living in the backwoods of Canada or 
New Brunswick. The loyalists who 
came to Canada settled on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence River and 
at Niagara. The hardships which they 
underwent are a well known story to 
every Canadian school boy but must 
be mentioned here, for the sacrifice 
of these first immigrants laid the foun- 
dations of the present province of 
Ontario. Recognition of the newly 
formed United States would have en- 
abled the loyalists to escape these diffi- 
culties and would have preserved their 
property for them. But their loyalty 
was of such a nature that it came 
above home and possessions. That is 
the heritage of Ontario and that is the 
reason for the choice and the explana- 
tion of the motto of the province, “Ut 
incepit fidelis sic permanet.” Trans- 
lated—“‘As we began, so we remain, 
loyal.” 

The United Empire Loyalists were 
English speaking and had been ac- 
customed to a large measure of self 
government and they could not be 
content under the French system of 
land holding and the methods of gov- 
ernment which prevailed in their new 
home. In 1791, the Constitutional Act, 
as it is now called, provided a new 
form of government for Canada and 
on December 26, 1791, the western 
part of the country was set up as a 


separate province with the name Up- 
per Canada. 


First Legislature Meets in 1792 


The government was put in the 
hands of a lieutenant-governor, an ex- 
ecutive council, a legislative council of 
not less than seven members, and an 
elected assembly of sixteen. To Lieut.- 
Col. John Graves Simcoe, the first lieu- 
tenant-governor, was entrusted the 
task of setting up the new machinery 
of government and setting it in motion, 
which he did at the first meeting of 
the legislature at Newark, now Niaga- 
ra-on-the-Lake, on September 17, 
1792. In 1797 the legislature was 
moved to York (now Toronto) which 
had been made the capital of Upper 
Canada. 

English laws and English methods 
of land holding, provided by the Con- 
stitutional Act, attracted many immi- 
grants from the United States, and in 
spite of the hardships of pioneer life 
the people prospered. By 1812, the 
population had increased to 77,000. 
Small settlements were to be found 
on the north shores of the St. Law- 
rence River, Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie. Settlement had even penetrated 
inland along Yonge street, which ran 
north from York, and along the Grand 
River. But the inhabitants were not to 
be allowed to enjoy their new pros- 
perity in peace. Their farms were 
rich and many square miles were still 
covered with virgin timber. These 
lands attracted the covetous eyes of 
Kentucky and Tennessee frontiersmen. 
It was the votes of the citizens of the 
frontier states which forced the United 
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States to declare war on Great Britain 
on June 18, 1812. Other causes based 
on British policy are given but so far 
as Canada was concerned the War of 
1812 was a frontier struggle. The 
events of the war need not detain us 
except to notice that on April 27, 
1813, York, the capital, surrendered 
to a large American force after a 
gallant defense by a handful of de- 
fenders. The invaders burned the pub- 
lic buildings and there were some dep- 
redations but the town as a whole 
was spared. 


Treaty of Ghent Ends 
War of 1812 

The Treaty of Ghent, signed o7 
December 14, 1814 and ratified at 
Washington on February 18, 1815, 
ended the war. The status quo was 
maintained. The war contributed little 
to the military and naval glories of 
either the United States or Great Bri- 
tain, as Prof. Wittke, an American 
historian has pointed out. “Only in 
Canada” he writes “have the memo- 
ries of the war been rightly cherished, 
and Canadian historians point with 
pride to an heroic and successful de- 
fense of their long frontier against a 
much more powerful invader.”’ To 
Canada the War of 1812 was the 
“blood pledge of the birth of a nation”. 

Following the Treaty of Ghent the 
type of immigration into Upper Cana- 
da changed. It is true that many 
Americans continued to come into the 
country but greater numbers came 
from the British Isles. Many were 
half pay officers of the British army, 
who gave a stability to the frontier 
communities which often was lacking 
in the American West. Others were 
self reliant workers who preferred to 
emigrate rather than live in poverty 
at home. These groups made a great 
contribution in opening up the country 
and have left their mark on the pres- 
ent population. Prior to 1840, Upper 
Canada continued to be basically a 
pioneer community, but improved 
roads and the development of water- 
ways indicate that the country was 
progressing. Something of this devel- 
opment may be seen in the completion 
of the Rideau canal between the Otta- 
wa River and Kingston in 1832 and 
the Welland canal between lakes Erie 
and Ontario in 1825. York increased 
in population and importance and in 
1834, one hundred years ago, was in- 
corporated as a city and the name 
changed to Toronto. At the same time 
small and scattered settlements were 
to be found in the whole area of what 
is now southern Ontario. 


Then Comes Political Development 


Political development did not lag be- 
hind the economic. The rise of reform 
in England and the democratic move- 
ment in the United States, combined 
with certain local conditions, had their 
effect. The reform groups demanded 
responsible government, that is a gov- 
ernment in which the executive is re- 





sponsible to the majority in the elected 
house. However, their demands re- 
ceived little support in England. The 
final outcome was an abortive uprising 
on December 5, 1837, at Montgomery’s 
tavern on Yonge Street, led by Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie, the first mayor 
of Toronto, and the leader in the re- 
form movement in the province. To 
cope with the critical situation, the 
home government appointed the Earl 
of Durham governor-in-chief of all 
five British North American provinces, 
as a special commissioner. 

His two main recommendations were 
that the home government should grant 
responsible government to the prov- 
inces and that Upper and Lower Can- 
ada should be united. The second rec- 
ommendation was implemented first 
when February 10, 1841 was pro- 
claimed as the day on which union 
should take place. The principle of 
responsibility of the executive to the 
will of the majority was not recog- 
nized until Lord Elgin became gover- 
nor of the united provinces. 

The question of indemnification of 
those in Lower Canada, who had suf- 
fered loss during the rebellion of 1837 
and 1838 brought about the conces- 
sion of Durham’s first recommenda- 
tion. The “rebellion losses bill’? was 
strongly denounced by many groups 
but the legislature supported the meas- 
ure with a large majority. In spite 
of the representations made to him to 
dissolve the government or reserve the 
bill for the sanction of the Crown, 
Lord Elgin signed it on April 25, 1849. 
With the principle of responsible gov- 
ernment established, Canada was en- 
abled to go on to a fuller political 
development. 


Economic Development 

The Act of Union was satisfactory 
for some years but deadlock between 
the various political parties and the 
unfair situation which gave Lower 
Canada, with a population 30,000 less 
than that of Upper Canada, equal 
representation, combined to force po- 
litical leaders to seek a more adequate 
organization. Material forces too were 
at work. The development of railways 
and postal and telegraph services over- 
came the isolation of the separate 
British North American provinces. In 
1850 Canada had sixty-six miles of 
railway while ten years later there 
were 2,065 miles in British North 
America. The post offices in Canada 
increased from 601 in 1851 to 2,333 
in 1867 and there was a proportional 
increase in the other provinces. In 
1856 the Grand Trunk line between 
Montreal and Toronto was completed 
and by 1860 Toronto had railways en- 
tering her borders from the east, north 
and west. 


Confederation in 1867 

A further influence on Canadian 
political development in the sixties 
was the American Civil War. In fact 


the history of Canada cannot be writ- 
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ten without constant reference to the 
United States. The friction between 
Britain and the United States over the 
Trent affair, the Alabama claims, and 
the Fenian raids on Canada, to men- 
tion three difficulties which grew out 
of the Civil War, compelled Canadians 
to think carefully of the many prob- 
lems which came from a three thou- 
sand mile frontier and which federa- 
tion of the British provinces in North 
America would, in a measure, solve. 

The discussions and negotiations 
which brought about confederation 
have no place here. After much study 
and some political sacrifices the new 
Dominion of Canada was born on July 
1, 1867. On that day, Ontario, with 
Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, began a new and greater exis- 
tence. The United States which had 
been a cause of federation was also 
an example. 


Now a Story of Codperation 

In 1867, Ontario had a population 
of 1,500,000. Today that population 
is 3,500,000. Every high hope and 
great promise of 1867 has been rea- 
lized. The years which followed were 
marked by a quiet development which 
has maintained the position of Ontario 
as one of the leading provinces in the 
dominion. Space does not permit to 
describe the growth of agriculture, 
mining, and hydro electric power, the 
enlightened social legislation and the 
contributions to medical science by 
such men as Dr. Banting. One fact 
alone in the history of the last sixty 
years must be given here. When the 
Great War came, Ontario proved that 
the second part of the provincial motto 
“Loyal we will remain’ was no idle 
boast, by supplying 205,808 volunteers 
for Canadian expeditionary forces. 

That American intolerence, Cana- 
dian fear and suspicion, and even war 
between the two nations should have 
been necessary to make possible the 
brightest pages in the history of On- 
tario is to be regretted. American in- 
tolerance drove to this province the 
United Empire Loyalists whose con- 
tribution cannot be estimated; the 
War of 1812 caused the nation to be 
born; and fear and suspicion of the 
United States played no small part in 
bringing about confederation, without 
which subsequent expansion and 
growth of Ontario would have been 
impossible. Let us hope that the his- 
torian of the twentieth century will 
be forced to point to the codperation 
of the two nations as the basis of 
their greatest successes. 

For more than a hundred years Can- 
ada and the United States have been 
building up good will as a foundation 
for harmonious relationships. The 
Kiwanis clubs of both countries have 
done much to promote these friendly 
relations and undoubtedly the activi- 
ties of your organization will have in- 
creasing effect towards the perpetua- 
tion of neighborly confidence and com- 
plete understanding. 
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Here’s Toronto in 1934. The Royal York Hotel, where convention sessions will be held, is in the lower right, just across from the Union Depot. 

















Ass Kiwanis Sees Toronto in 1934 


T IS particularly fitting that in this 

year 1934 Toronto should be host 

to our International Convention. 
Indeed we have been looking forward 
to this very delightful event for a 
number of years, knowing as we did 
that this historic old city would be in 
a festive mood, and that the word 
“Welcome” would not only be on the 
door mat, but in the hearts of all our 
people. 

Toronto, in celebrating 1934 as her 
“Centenary” year is not unmindful of 
the fact that this year is notable for 
several other reasons, engaging the 
interest of all Canadians and indeed 
of all our cousins to the south of that 
imaginary line. 

This year is the four hundredth 
anniversary of Jacques Cartier’s dis- 
covery of the St. Lawrence River in 
1534, and historic old Quebec is cele- 
brating that event. 

This year is the one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of the coming of the 
United Empire Loyalists into Canada 
and their organized descendants are 
celebrating the event. 

And so the year 1934 finds Toronto, 
and all Canada, in a kindly reflective 
mood. Surely we, on this North 
American Continent, have a wonderful 


By JOHN G. NEAR 


heritage. The Pilgrim Fathers did 
reach our shores, Cartier did discover 
the St. Lawrence, and hope and free- 
dom and independence of thought 
were born in our hearts. 

And with this background it is but 
natural that Kiwanians in Canada wait 
with keen anticipation the coming of 
our fellow members from across the 
line. We hope that every visitor may 
be accompanied by his lady, as elab- 
orate plans are being laid for their 
entertainment. 

Already registrations are coming in 
to our Convention Office in the Royal 
York Hotel, from as far south as 
Florida and as far west as San Fran- 
cisco, all of which inspires us to still 
greater effort on convention arrange- 
ments. My message to all Kiwanians 
in the United States and from the 
Maritimes to British Columbia in Can- 
ada, is just this “You will find Toron- 
tonians standing at the front gate, hat 
in hand, ready to bid you welcome.” 

This convention we firmly believe 
will mark the last of hard time conven- 
tion attendance figures. Our faith is 
strong that there shall be not less than 
five thousand registered guests. All 
indications strongly point that way. 

And just this closing thought— 


Chairman, General Convention Committee 


Kiwanis rates high in the estimation of 
the people of Toronto. We desire that 
our convention shall be an outstanding 
success, even in this city famous for its 
conventions, and toward that end our 
City Fathers pledge their best support, 
and toward the fulfillment of that 
desire four hundred loyal Kiwanians 
and their ladies are dedicating them- 
selves from now until the last “putt’’ 
has rimmed the cup and the last re- 
gretful “good-bye” has been spoken, 
on Thursday, June 14. 


A Note About the 


General Chairman 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


HEN we arrived at Toronto to 
open up the 1934 convention of- 
fice, Ken Loheed, Toronto club presi- 
dent, drew us aside and said, “My ad- 
ministration is an assured success. One 
great achievement is about all any 
man can hope for during an adminis- 
tration, and I did that thing early. 
(Turn to page 210) 
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WELCOME .. 


By HON. GEORGE S. HENRY 


Prime Minister of Ontario 


N June this year Kiwanis International holds its convention in 
| Toronto. I am glad to have this opportunity of extending, on behalf 
of the Province of Ontario, a hearty welcome to all visitors. Toronto 
is admirably located on the shore of Lake Ontario and provides a 
center from which interesting trips may be taken to various parts of 
the Province. I feel sure the delegates will thoroughly enjoy them- 
selves on their visit and will take back with them pleasant memories 
of their stay. 
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Hon. George S. Henry. 
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By HON. L. A. TASCHEREAU 


Premier of Quebec 


AM informed that your Kiwanis Association is organizing its Inter- 
national Convention which will take place in Toronto, on June 
10-14, 1934. 

Allow me to suggest that many of the members who intend to 
gather in such a great circumstance do not return home without visit- 
ing the Province of Quebec. I extend to you my heartiest welcome here. 

Our Province, always open to visitors, will be especially honored 
by the interest shown her by the members of such a highly reputed 
organization as yours. No doubt your members would value the hospi- 
tality of our people, always delighted to shake hands with distinguished, 
broad-minded and sympathetic citizens of any province or country. 

I hope this message will incite a great number of Kiwanians to 
respond to my invitation. 


Hon. L. A. Taschereau. 


By HON. ANGUS L. MACDONALD 


Premier of Nova Scotia 


To My FELLOW KIWANIANS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

N behalf of the people of Nova Scotia, I have great pleasure, as 
O a Kiwanian, in extending to you a cordial invitation to visit 
Nova Scotia at the close of the International Convention at Toronto. 

We have much to offer you in the way of magnificent landscapes 
and seascapes, healthful outdoor sports and memorable historic sites. 
Our scenery, in variety and beauty, has been compared favorably to 
several world-famous resorts in Europe. Our golf courses, salmon 
streams, and deep-sea fishing will interest you. Our numerous ocean 
beaches, with their sea-scented breezes, will help to create new vigor. 
You will find the romance of history in full measure at Annapolis Royal, 
the oldest European settlement north of the Gulf of Mexico; at Grand 
Pre, scene of Longfellow’s poem “Evangeline”; and at ancient Louis- 
burg, once the key to the Continent of North America. These are some 
of the reasons why Nova Scotia is today a land of pilgrimage. 

We should like to share these treasures with you. If you are 
motoring, Highway Route One will take you direct to Nova Scotia; 
otherwise, swift and comfortable trains of the Canadian National or 
the Canadian Pacific Railways will convey you to the 
Province. Here you will find smooth highways and accom- 
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Hon. Angus L. Macdonald. 


modations to suit every taste. Nova Scotia has a high 

regard for Kiwanis and, as members of this great organiza- | 
tion visiting the Province, you will be received by our people Nn 

with every courtesy and with open-hearted hospitality. # * 8 a 
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By Hon. L. P. D. TILLEY 


Premier of New Brunswick 


tlre has, within the last few years, made a most notable con- 
tribution to our general economic life. The community efforts 
which Kiwanis has sponsored within the province of New Brunswick 
have won for your organization the grateful appreciation of our citi- 
zens. Your splendid campaign on behalf of the under-privileged youth 
is an outstanding feature of your charitable work. 

This year your International Convention meets in Toronto and 
Halifax is to entertain the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Provinces district 
convention. May I take this opportunity of extending to Kiwanians 
gathered at these conventions an invitation to visit New Brunswick. 

I am sure you will find New Brunswick a province admirably 
equipped to satisfy the tastes of the most diversified vacationist. Here 
we have in abundance everything the visitor in search of rest, recrea- 
tion and sport may desire. I know that you will be captivated by the 
scenic beauty of New Brunswick; will enjoy to the fullest the excel- 
lent motor roads we have built in recent years; will find a summer 
climate enhanced by the bracing sea air of the Atlantic; the best of 
salmon and trout fishing on world renowned streams; big game hunting 
and wonderful bird shooting; lake and seaside resorts and, in short, 
a land that has been richly endowed by nature and with an historic 
background and tradition. Perhaps best of all in New Brunswick you 
will find a people whose hospitality and warm heartedness has become 
a household word on this continent. New Brunswick extends its most 
cordial welcome to all Kiwanians to visit our province this summer and 
to hold your annual convention at no far distant date within our 
Province. 











Hon. L. P. D. Tilley. 





By HON. W. J. P. MACMILLAN 


Premier of Prince Edward Island 


T is with special pleasure I take this opportunity of extending to 

Kiwanis International an invitation to visit the Province of Prince 
Edward Island following the annual Kiwanis Convention, which will 
be held at Toronto. 

The law of first things first is a dominating factor in the present 
instance. The Province of Prince Edward Island is the Cradle of Con- 
federation, for at Charlottetown was held on September 1, 1864, a 
conference which led to the union of the scattered Provinces of Canada. 
The historic chamber wherein the Conference was held is a center of 
great interest to the many visitors to our shores. 

The Island is a million acre farm, famous throughout the Con- 
tinent for the quality of its agricultural products, and as the center of 
the silver fox ranching industry. 

Your organization is international—hence your present conven- 
tion in Canada. I therefore urge upon you the desirability of all the 
delegates making their visit to Canada inter-provincial in the fullest 
sense. 

A hearty welcome awaits the large group of delegates which I am 
confident will visit the Maritime Provinces and Prince Edward Island 
in particular. Hon. W. J. P. MacMillan. 
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2 Left: Passing through Digby Gap, Nova Scotia. 
Right: One of Quebec’s beautiful highways. 
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1934 DISTRICT GOVERNORS 






GEORGE H. ALFS 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
Burlington, Iowa 


RALPH C. BARKER 
Carolinas 
Durham, N. C. 





H. M. MILTON, Jr. 
Southwest 
Las Cruces, N. M. 


KARL E. UNDT BE. I. CARRUTHERS 
Minnesota-Dakotas Capital 
Madison, S. D. Charllotesville, Va. 





WILLIAM S. DANDO 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
Emporia, Kansas 


D. H. ELTON, K. C. 
Western Canada 
Lethbridge, Alberta 


WALTER I. FEGAN 
Indiana 
South Bend, Indiana 






MARK A. SMITH 


Georgia 
Thomaston, Georgia 
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Detroit, Michigan 
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Acting Governor, 
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Nashville. Tennessee 





F. K. HIRSCH 
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Buhl, Idaho 





R. W. SHEPARD 
Pennsylvania 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


EDD L. HISEL 
Texas-Oklahoma 
Capitol Hill, Okla. 


H. C. BENJAMIN 
Rocky Mountain 
Pueblo, Colorado 


JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


Alabama 
Huntsville, Alabama 





W. E. WOLCOTT 
Nebraska-lIowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 









JOHN R. WRIGHT 
Florida 
Lakeland, Florida 
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RUSSELL U. ADAMS GEORGE H. McKEE 
West Virginia New York 
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RICHARD E. SWIFT 
New Jersey 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


O. HAL HOLMES, Jr. 
Pacific-Northwest 
Ellensburg, Washington 








EDWIN GRAFTON 
Montana 
Billings, Montana 


Cc. F. WHIFFEN 
Wisc.-Upper Mich. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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The Toronto Program 


ward to the Annual Conventions of 

Kiwanis International as a means 
to secure new inspirations to help them 
in carrying on the affairs of their 
clubs. These conventions also offer 
an opportunity for leaders and mem- 
bers to intermingle, exchange ideas 
and pass on information that is of 
benefit to all clubs. 

No man can attend a Kiwanis Inter- 
national Convention and participate in 
the general sessions and conferences, 
without taking back with him a new 
realization of the personal responsi- 
bilities that go with office and member- 
ship. 

“Exemplifying Kiwanis Objects and 
Objectives” is the theme around which 
is built the program for the Eighteenth 
Annual Convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national that is to be held in Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, on June 10 to 14, 
inclusive. The International Convention 
Program Committee has deliberately 
planned this program so that the indi- 
vidual member who attends the Con- 
vention, may take back a better under- 
standing of the objects and objectives 
of Kiwanis and give to his club the 
benefit of the knowledge he receives. 

On Sunday night, June 10, there 
will be the great Religious Musicale, 
one of the most inspiring parts of the 
Convention program. The music, un- 
der the direction of the chairman of 
the International Music Committee, as 
well as the entire program, will be one 
of the high lights of the Convention. 

Monday morning, June 11, is the 
opening of this great gathering. Inter- 
national President Joshua L. Johns, 
will then present his message. Another 
speaker of note will be on the program 
that session. 

In the afternoon there will be a 
conference of all the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors, as well as five conferences on 
Progressive Club Administration and 
a conference on Music. These con- 
ferences will be divided according to 
size of clubs. 

An innovation is on the program 
Monday afternoon at four o’clock. This 
is to be a Fellowship Stag, at which 
time the men of Kiwanis will meet for 
a social hour. Perhaps a better name 
would be a “Fellowship Get-Acquainted 
Hour.” There is to be no business at 
this meeting. 

All Kiwanis Night will, as usual, be 
held on Monday evening. with an ap- 
propriate program that will be in keep- 


Tara to te of Kiwanians look for- 
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ing with former programs. There will 
be an address by one of Canada’s well 
known statesmen. 

Tuesday, June 12, will find a con- 
vention session that will be inspiring. 
International Trustee George E. Snell 
will deliver an address on “Kiwanis at 
Work.” The International Hour will 
also be observed on this morning, at 
which time two prominent speakers, 
one from Canada and one from the 
United States, will deliver addresses. 

On Tuesday afternoon there is an- 
other innovation. Conferences for the 
discussion of Committee Projects have 


been arranged. The International 
Committees have been divided into 
four groups. A district governor has 
been asked to preside at each confer- 
ence, and chairmen of the Interna- 
tional Committees will lead the dis- 
cussions. These conferences are divided 
according to subjects, rather than ac- 
cording to size of the clubs. This is 
an arrangement that has not been 
made at previous Conventions. 

On Tuesday evening the delightful 
district dinners will be held, and the 
President’s Reception and Ball will fol- 
low at the Royal York Hotel. 








OUTLINE OF GENERAL SESSIONS AND CONFERENCES 


The Place: 
The Dates: 


Royal York Hotel, Toronto 
June 10 to 14 


Sunday, June 10 


Evening—Religious Musicale. 


Monday, June 11 


Morning—Opening session, addresses; Reports of Finance Committee, Treas- 


urer and Secretary. 


Noon—District Secretaries’ Luncheon and Conference. 


Afternoon—Conferences: 


(a) For Lieutenant Governors. 


(b) Club Singing. 


(c) Club Administration, five groups arranged according to 


size of clubs. 
Evening—aAll Kiwanis Night. 


Tuesday, June 12 


Morning—Regular session; International Hour. 
Afternoon—Four conferences on committee projects. 


Evening—District 


dinners: Conference on Recommendation for Nomina- 


tions; President’s Ball and Reception. 


Wednesday, June 13 


Morning—Regular session; addresses; reports; nomination and election of 


officers. 


Noon—Fellowship Luncheon, auspices three Toronto clubs. 
Afternoon—Five group conferences on Kiwanis Objectives, arranged accord- 


ing to size of clubs. 


Evening—Feature entertainment. 


Thursday, June 14 


Morning—Regular session; Report on Resolutions; Awarding of Trophies; 
Presentation of newly-elected officers. 


Afternoon—Golf Tournament. 


Entertainment for the ladies on Monday, 


Tuesday, 


and Wednesday afternoons. 
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At the Wednesday morning session 
the nomination and election of Inter- 
national Officers and Trustees will 
take place. There will be an inspir- 
ing address by Judge Henry A. Graas, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, on “Youth.” 
Judge Graas is a Kiwanian and is na- 
tionally known for his judicial work 
and activities with boys. At noon on 
this day there will be held the Fellow- 
ship Luncheon, sponsored by the 
Toronto clubs. 

Wednesday afternoon the program 
provides five conferences on Kiwanis 
Objectives. Here the divisions will be 
made according to size of clubs. There 
will be a chairman of each group and 
a summation speaker. 

On Wednesday evening will occur 
the main feature entertainment. This 
program is to be strictly Canadian, and 
as usual, the nature of this extremely 
enjoyable part of the program will not 
be disclosed until the delegates arrive 
at the place of entertainment on Wed- 
nesday evening. 

Thursday morning, the last session 
of the Convention, will consist of the 
final reports of committees, the award- 
ing of Attendance Contest, Achieve- 
ment Contest and Convention Attend- 
ance Contest prizes, the presentation 
of the new International Officers and 
Trustees, and a Grand Finale to be ar- 
ranged by the Toronto clubs. On this 
morning there will also appear one of 
the most beloved and noted Kiwanians, 
Roe Fulkerson. 

The ladies entertainment on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday will be 
equal, if not superior, to that at previ- 
ous Conventions. The Toronto Com- 
mittees are making special arrange- 
ments for these occasions. 

The Kiwanis International Golf 
Tournament will take place Thursday 
afternoon at two o’clock. Complete 
information in regard to this will be 
available at the Convention. 

Canadians are noted for their hos- 
pitality. Anyone who has ever attend- 
ed a Convention in Canada, always 
looks forward with pleasure to the 
time when he may go back again. To 
those who have never attended a Con- 
vention in Canada, only one word 
need be said and that is “Come” and 
find out for yourselves the real mean- 
ing of Canadian hospitality. 

The Kiwanians in Toronto are ready. 
They are doing their part. The success 
of the Convention now depends upon 
the attendance by the delegates and 
individual Kiwanians who should soon 
start wending their way toward Tor- 
onto, Ontario, Canada, so that they 
may be there from Sunday, June 10, 
to Thursday, June 14, 1934. 

Kiwanis has accomnlished much 
since 1915. It would take an awfully 
big book to record all the activities and 
even then who could determine the in- 
tangible values? But Kiwanis con- 
tinues its aggressive work, keeping in 
step with the changing times. Come 
to Toronto to help make Kiwanis 
stronger and help guide its destiny. 
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This is for the Ladies 


By CLARA M. TELFORD 


Chairman of Ladies’ Entertainment Committee 


wives of the members of the three 

Toronto Kiwanis clubs, permit it 
to be said at the very outset, that we 
are looking forward with a great deal 
of pleasurable anticipation to meeting 
the wives and families of the other 
Kiwanians throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

We feel that you will like our beau- 
tiful city, and we are sure you will be 
as fond as we are of Toronto in June. 
This Toronto of ours, situated on the 
shores of Lake Ontario, with a water- 
front of more than twelve miles, and 


G wives of particularly for the 





Mrs. Clara M. Telford 


a lakeshore drive covering most of that 
distance, is a lovely setting for what 
we are sure is going to be a great 
convention, from an entertainment as 
well as a business standpoint. 

The program as already planned, 
make possible the enjoyment of the 
principal features by the ladies as well 
as by the men. The opening session, 
for instance, takes the form of a religi- 
ous musicale on Sunday evening, and 
of course the ladies are going to be 
just as anxious to be in attendance as 
the men. Then on Monday evening, 
none of us, under any circumstances, 
would miss the celebration of All Ki- 
wanis Night or the observance of Fel- 
lowship Hour. On Tuesday evening, 
the ladies will all be with their hus- 
bands at the various district dinners, 
and will later enjoy the reception and 
ball in honor of President and Mrs. 
Johns. Coming to Wednesday evening, 
the Main Feature entertainment, while 
details are lacking, is going to be col- 
orful and interesting; and again, we 
shall be there with our husbands. Also, 
it is quite proper to think that on 


Thursday afternoon, when the men are 
participating in the International Golf 
Tournament, we can, if we are inter- 
ested in golf, be among those who 
watch the tournament. If we feel that 
we would rather play golf than watch, 
there will be available plenty of beau- 
tiful courses, and the committees will 
be glad to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

So far, there has been mentioned 
only those entertainment features 
that come as a part of the regular 
program. We realize that a great num- 
ber of visiting ladies will want to shop 
and explore around a bit in the morn- 
ings, and we are going to make these 
trips as easy and as pleasant as possi- 
ble. 

Upon this Ladies’ Entertainment 
Committee, however, there rests a dis- 
tinct series ‘of responsibilities. Om 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, par- 
ticular events will be arranged, under 
the direction of this committee, and 
we assure you of pleasant and happy 
times. 

It has been customary for the series 
of ladies’ entertainments to begin with 
a reception in honor of the wife of the 
International President and the visit- 
ing ladies. The pleasant custom of the 
past will be continued here in Toronto, 
and on Monday this reception will be 
held. Another feature will be a drive 
around our city with its beautiful 
homes in their setting of June flowers 
and shrubs; and visits to some of the 
many places of interest. The ladies to 
whom this invitation is extended, will 
appreciate that details of these three 
events were not available at the time 
the editor called for his article for 
this Convention Number of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine. Every Toronto lady 
is anxious to do her utmost to make 
your stay with us just as enjoyable as 
possible, 

Need I mention that the ladies of 
Kiwanis can do a lot toward urging 
their husbands to take them along? 
You need a vacation too! Don’t for- 
get this is our Centenary Celebration 
year also. 

We appreciate your coming to visit 
us, and we want to urge, in behalf of 
the three Toronto clubs and all of the 
clubs in this host district, that you 
come early and stay late. The men in 
Toronto are very sure that this is go- 
ing to be the greatest convention in 
all Kiwanis history; and we ladies are 
going to do our part toward making it 
the greatest convention, from the 
ladies’ standpoint, in the history of this 
great organization, which has for its 
motto—‘We Build’. 
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Convention Program Public Affairs for Canada United States-Camada Week Public Affairs for United States Business Standards 
Neenah, Wisconsin St. Boniface, Manitoba Sarnia, Ontario Hanford, California Pawtucket, Rhode Island 





EDWIN F. HILL THOMAS L. HUSSELTON WALTER L. MORRIS HERBERT W. HENNIG WILLIAM H. TRIMBLE 


Publicity _ _ Music Laws and Regulations Classification and Membership Under-Privileged Child 
Washington, D. C. Atlantic City, New Jersey Fort Worth, Texas Darlington, South Carolina Indianapolis, Indiana 





JOHN C. TAYLOR A. F. BRANTON JOHN P. DAVIDSON CLAUDE W. BARRICK FRANK L. EVERSULL 


Agriculture Achievement Contest Attendance Kiwanis Education Boys and Girls Work 
Bozeman, Montana Willmar, Minnesota Wichita, Kansas Tillamook, Oregon New Haven, Connecticut 


Under the new plan of International Committee pro- 
cedure, the committees of which these men are chairmen 
will continue their promotional activities for this entire 
year, this coinciding with the club and district year. 


The new committee appointments, to be made by the 
International President to be elected at the Toronto Con- 
vention, will be made as soon after the convention as 
possible. Those appointees then have a period of several 
months next fall for study and planning in preparation 

a is for their promotional activity to cover the full calendar 
FABER A. BOLLINGER JOHN A. CLEVELAND year of 1935. The plan thus insures codrdinated commit- 


ony — — Da oe tee work from club, district and International. 
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So Youre G 


for visitors. One can spend days 

and days sight-seeing and enjoy 
every minute. In Springtime and 
Summer it takes on the atmosphere of 
a huge summer resort with miles and 
miles of beautiful beaches and every 
kind of summer amusement, including 
twenty-six 18-hole golf courses. Bring 
along your clubs and enjoy a game. 

You will want to see the University 
of Toronto, one of the largest on the 
Continent. Close to the University, in 
a beautiful floral setting, are the Par- 
liament Buildings where all the legis- 
lation for the Province of Ontario is 
enacted. Also nearby is the Royal 
Ontario Museum where the collection 
of zodédlogical specimens is most inter- 
esting; it also has one of the finest 
Chinese collections, in addition to 
other educational exhibits gathered 
from the four corners of the earth. 
The Soldier’s Tower (War Memorial) 
at Hart House—home of University of 
Toronto Students Council—contains a 
very fine carillon. 

Toronto is famed as a_ research 
centre from which have come many 
notable medical discoveries. The 
Toronto General Hospital takes its 
place among the best on the continent, 
and Banting Institute, Connaught 
Laboratories, and the Hospital for 
Sick Children are world famous in- 
stitutions. 

The birthplace of Mary Pickford, 
“The Nation’s Sweetheart,” is located 
at 561 University Avenue, and is 
visited by thousands of tourists an- 
nually. 

The Toronto Islands lie one mile 
south of the city and are served by 
ferry. They afford fine playing fields 
for all kinds of games — miles of 
beautiful beaches—lagoons for boat- 
ing and canoeing—and they shut in 
Toronto Bay, which in summer is 
never without its dots of sail. A 
palatial high-speed motor boat sight- 
seeing service is operated through this 
interesting section. The Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club is located on these 
islands, and is the largest fresh water 
yacht club in the world. 

The Toronto parks system contains 
over two thousand acres of land, 
divdied into 102 areas where every 
provision is made for baseball, bowling, 
tennis, and the countless other out- 
door sports. In addition to this there 
are supervised playgrounds for the 
younger folk. 


Tor visi has unusual attractions 
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Your post card or letter addressed 
to The Toronto Convention and 
Tourist Association, Toronto, Can- 
ada, requesting a free, illustrated 
folder, will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Contains map showing 
paved highways leading into To- 
ronto from all directions. 





Churches of every denomination are 
evidenced all about the City. Metro- 
politan United Church has in its tower 
the second largest carillon in America; 
during the season there are frequent 
recitals. St. Michael’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, built in 1859, is a very fine 
example of Gothic architecture. St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church is con- 
sidered one of the finest examples of 
Norman Architecture in America. Holy 
Trinity Anglican Church, in Toronto’s 
oldest section, is of great interest to 
vistiors. Other popular churches are, 
First Church of Christ, Scientist; 
Timothy Eaton Memorial (United); St. 
Paul’s (Anglican); St. James’ Cathe- 
dral (Anglican); Knox (Presbyter- 
ian); Yorkminster (Baptist). 

Canadian National Exhibition Park, 
ten minutes from downtown Toronto. 
occupies 350 acres, with a mile and 
a half of waterfront. Here is held 
the world’s largest annual exposition 
—last week in August and first week 
in September—with permanent build- 
ings providing 2% million square feet 
of display space for exhibitors. In 
this “Show Window of the Nations” 
are gathered the finest displays of the 
arts and crafts, music, the sciences, in- 
dustry, agriculture, engineering, edu- 
cation, forestry and mining, from the 
four corners of the world. The nightly 
pageant—produced on the world’s 
largest outdoor stage with a cast of 
1500 performers—is a_ stupendous 
spectacle presented before the grand- 
stand invariably filled to its capacity 
of 25,000 people. The Exhibition 
draws an annual attendance of over 
two million people. 

Sunnyside is one of 
proudest possessions. Here along the 
shore of Lake Ontario has been 
created, with sand from the bed of the 
lake itself, one of the finest water- 
front boulevard developments in the 
world. You will find one of America’s 
most attractive amusement parks, 
blazing with lights and gay with music. 


Toronto’s 


A fine bathing pavilion is operated in 
conjunction with the world’s largest 
heated swimming pool. Every kind of 
summer amusement is provided—miles 
and miles of beautiful beaches; drive- 
ways; parkways; bridle paths and lawns; 
motor boat races; sea flea races, whip- 
pet races; plenty of interesting places 
to dine and dance, featuring America’s 
best bands; open air theatre; all the 
newest games and rides; soft ball; 
horseback riding; boating and bathing. 
The Boardwalk is never without its 
throng of visitors. 

Other places of interest are—Casa 
Loma, a beautiful Toronto home, cost- 
ing into millions of dollars; Public 
Reference Library, with the John Ross 
Robertson Collection of engravings, 
prints and paintings — the most 
valuable and largest collection of 
Canadian prints in existence; Art Gal- 
lery of Toronto, with eight galleries of 
pictures and a fine sculpture court; 
Armouries; Riverdale Zoo; Toronto 
Conservatory of Music; and the City 
Hall which is visited annually by 
thousands who view Toronto from its 
tower. Toronto also boasts of the 
finest of theatres and the very best of 
attractions. The Maple Leaf Base- 
ball Stadium is one of the finest in 
America and is the Toronto home of 
the International League. 

Old Fort York, built in 1793, re- 
stored at a cost of some $50,000, to be 
opened May 24th, 1934, will be of 
great interest. General Zebulon Pike, 
of Pike’s Peak fame, and commander 
of the United States forces, was killed 
at Fort York while capturing it in 
April 1818. You should make a point 
of visiting this historic old structure. 

Toronto has a most attractive busi- 
ness and financial district—scores of 
beautiful office buildings, many of 
which reach heights of 30 to 35 stories; 
two of the world’s largest departmental 
stores; and an abundance of specialty 
shops showing the latest creations in 
women’s apparel from France, England 
and the smart style centres of Ameri- 
ca. Toronto’s fur shops are interest- 
ing, as well as its great diamond houses. 

Toronto has the unusual distinction 
of being a great manufacturing city— 
a city in which centres one of the most 
important financial developments in 
Canada—and yet a great summer re- 
sort. It is in Toronto that mercantile 


and industrial financing have produced 
a beehive of industry with products 
(Turn to page 289) 
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NCE again, Kiwanians through- 
OC) out two great countries will 
pause to observe All Kiwanis 
Night in conjunction with the program 
at our International Convention in 
Toronto. The event will take place 
on the evening of June 11, and, as has 
been the custom for a number of 
years, the principal feature in connec- 
tion with this celebration will be the 
“Fellowship Hour.” 

Each year since the inception of 
Kiwanis there has been definite indica- 
tion of progress and during a period 
of economic stress such as we have 
passed through since our last meeting 
in Los Angeles, the true worth of 
Kiwanis as a _ constructive, driving 
force for good in our several commun- 
ities has become more evident than 
ever. The value of leadership as 
developed by our organization and the 
fellowship that comes to us as we 
work together for our communities 
and for those less fortunate than our- 
selves cannot be overestimated. 

All Kiwanis Night is the one time 
in all the year when we are privileged 
to unite as one great body in a spirit 
of rededication to the _ principals, 
Objects, and Objectives for which our 
organization stands. It is the one 
occasion when all of the nearly nine- 
teen hundred clubs from the North, 
South, East, and West, those in the 
busy metropolitan centers as well as 
in the smaller communities, join in a 
program dedicated to Kiwanis ideals, 
to a new and better understanding 
between men. 

The possibilities of this occasion are 
almost without limit. Visualize if you 
can the significance of our entire mem- 
bership, more than eighty odd thou- 


sand business and professional men. 
all leaders in their respective walks of 
life, assembled, even though in dif- 
ferent places, on the same day, at the 
same hour, singing in unison, ‘‘Amer- 
ica” and “God Save the King,” 
pledging allegiance anew to their flags 
and countries. Builders gathered 
together under the banner of Kiwanis, 
with heads bowed in silent meditation, 
indulging in the same thoughts, wish- 
ing and hoping for the same things, 
listening to the message of inspiration 
as it comes to them from our great 
leader and International President, 
Joshua L. Johns. What a magnificent 
ceremony! Then, as a fitting and 
inspiring conclusion to the “Fellowship 
Hour,” voices here, there, and every- 
where ring out the song “Onward in 
Kiwanis.” What an opportunity for 
strengthening the bonds that tie our 
organization together! 

We who belong to the great Kiwanis 
organization have reason to feel proud 
and deeply grateful in view of the type 
of men who have occupied executive 
positions and guided the destiny of 
Kiwanis. Theirs has been a priceless 
contribution, and today primarily, of 
course, because of the ideals of 
Kiwanis, but largely as a result of the 
effort, sacrifice, ability, patience, and 
undaunted courage of these former 
standard bearers, these men of great 
vision, we have been able to forge 
ahead even though at times the future 
looked dark. 

If Kiwanis had done nothing more 
than to create good will, promote tol- 
erance, and establish friendships it 
would be decidedly worth while. It 
would have justified its existence. But 
Kiwanis has done more. It has carried 


“FELLOWSHIP HOUR" 
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JUNE I] 
By FABER A. BOLLINGER 


Chairman, International Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations 


this friendship into its highest effec- 
tiveness, for Kiwanis means brother- 
hood translated in terms of human 
helpfulness. 

What man is there in Kiwanis for 
whom the fellowship of his brothers 
has not opened up new vistas of life 
or whose life has not been enriched 
and made more abundant by Kiwanis 
friendships? There is no Kiwanian 
worthy of the name who has not found 
in his Kiwanis associations and in the 
program of Kiwanis a splendid oppor- 
tunity to better invest his life. Obvi- 
ously, no club with a full sense of 
appreciation of these many fine con- 
tributions can forego the privilege and 
opportunity of observing All Kiwanis 
Night. 

There are any number of types of 
meetings that are suitable for an oc- 
casion of this kind. Ladies’ Nights are 
always enjoyable, or you may wish to 
arrange a joint meeting with one or 
more nearby clubs. The hour may be a 
bit inconvenient for some, but, after 
all, anything really worth while entails 
some sacrifice, and the added inspira- 
tion will more than compensate you 
for the effort. 

It is the desire and ambition of your 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations 
that every club participate in this ob- 
servance and that all programs include 
the “Fellowship Hour’ feature. It’s a 
challenge to your loyalty to Kiwanis, 
and an appeal to your faith in its fu- 
ture. May we not be assured that you 
and your club will join with the thou- 
sands of other true Kiwanians, thus 
stimulating us to greater action, reviv- 
ing anew our enthusiasm for increased 
usefulness and all to the glory of a 
universal service to humanity. 


To be Observed by All Clubs at Their Meetings and Also at the Toronto 
Convention as a Part of All Kiwanis Night Programs—June I1, 1933. 


(Time indicated is Standard. 


Program 


Moment of silent fellowship.......... 
Music—“America” and ‘‘God Save the King”’ (First stanza of each) 
Message from International President Joshua L. Johns* 
Music—Fellowship Song, ‘‘Onward in Kiwanis’’? 

*Copy will be sent to all clubs. 


Crh) 2 Ye 4 Os 6 Oe P.O 056. @ ow 6.8 


Atlantic 
9:45 
9:46 
9:49 
9:55 


cee ec £ ae 6 


i od oe ee or ne ak ie oe 


tPage 5, Official song book, 


Daylight Savings Time will be one hour later.) 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
8:45 7:45 6:45 5:45 
8:46 7:46 6:46 5:46 
8:49 7:49 6:49 5:49 
8:55 7:55 6:55 5:55 


“Songs of Kiwanis.” 
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Meeting the Customs 


GOOD MORNING MR. IMMIGRATION OFFICER! 
HOW DO YOU DO MR. CUSTOMS INSPECTOR! 


tle Betty Jo Kiwanian are on the 

train and the train is approaching 
the boundary which invisibly marks the 
end of the United States and the be- 
ginning of Canada. Along comes the 
porter and the porter says: “Have 
your baggage opened for customs in- 
spection please.” 

It so happens that it is their first trip 
to Canada and of course they are go- 
ing to attend the convention, then 
maybe take some side trips and things 
and buy a few odds and ends for the 
relatives and friends and sort of en- 
joy the land in which live the Kiwanis 
relatives and continent neighbors. 

Along comes the immigration officer 
in his neat uniform and gold maple 
leaves in his cap. “Of what country 
are you a citizen? Where were you 
born? How long are you intending to 
remain in Canada? For what purpose 
are you going to Canada?” There is 
no particular order in the asking of 
these questions but all are asked. 

“Citizen of the United States. Born 
in Chicago, Illinois. Going to attend 
the Kiwanis convention and may visit 
around for some time afterwards.” 

Next comes the Customs Inspector. 
Your grips are open. He asks you if 
you are bringing in anything dutiable. 
One must remember that returning 
Canadian citizens are not allowed to 
bring in anything duty free from the 
United States and United States citi- 
zens are not permitted to bring to 
Canada things other than for their 
personal use. There is no effort to re- 
strict the bringing in of things for 
personal use and convenience. Just a 
reasonable interpretation of a law 
which is regarded as reasonable. 

John and Helen and Betty Jo have 
only personal things and it tak »s a very 
short time for the inspector to pass on 
to the next. His speedy examination 
of baggage does not mean the examin- 
ation is not thorough. He is just ex- 
pert at his work. Courtesy has fea- 
tured the visit of each official. They 
close the grips and await arrival at 
Toronto the Convention City. 

Searcely had they become settled in 
their suite at the Royal York when the 
phone rings and it is Jim and Ann Ki- 
wanian, whom they met at Los Angeles 
last year. Jim and Ann with twelve 
year old Bobby motored out from Kan- 


J ite: and Helen—Kiwanian and lit- 


sas. One thing led to another in the 
conversation and John mentioned that 
customs and immigration didn’t worry 
them at all. “Just a formality, pro- 
viding you are fair about it all,’”’ was 
the way John put it. Then he asked 
how much red tape there was when it 
came to motoring through. And Jim 
explained as follows: 

“When we got to Detroit we decided 
to go by tunnel. I wanted to go on 
the Ambassador Bridge, Bobby wanted 
to go on the ferry and Ann wanted to 
take the tunnel so we compromised by 
taking the tunnel. We zipped through 
and when we got over at Windsor on 
the Canadian side we pulled up and I 
went in with my state license card 
(never forget your card). They filled 
out a ticket in triplicate from the card 
showing also how many spare tires and 
what extra equipment I had. 

“There were customs and immigra- 
tion questions and inspection just as 
you have mentioned. The card showed 
that there were three of us and I was 
told to present the card when leaving 
Canada, at the port of exit. Of course 
I told them I was here for pleasure and 
health. They don’t want you to sell 
your car or any equipment and they 
want to take as many out in the car 
as came in. You cannot use your car 
commercially. Your permit is good for 
30 days but can be extended twice 
each for 30 days. This gives me a 


chance to take that trip into Quebec 
and maybe the Maritimes that I have 
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By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


been thinking about so much. They 
were mighty nice to us, even explained 
about those big Canadian gallons and 
quarts. Come to figure it out gas 
doesn’t cost any more than in a lot of 
places in the States and oil is cheaper 
than many places. One finds out a lot 
of things he didn’t know before. Also | 
can say that this examination didn’t 
take any longer than we ordinarily 
spend at a filling station getting gas, 
oil, water and air.” 


* * . 


(The stars mark the passing of a 
number of days, weeks or months.) 

John, Helen and Betty Jo are on the 
way home and they have crossed into 
the United States. They have just 
about forgotten there were such things 
as inspectors. Betty Jo has been wish- 
ing she could smuggle one of those big 
Toronto “‘bobbies” home but Toronto 
police like to stay in Toronto and be- 
sides her parents tell her it would cost 
too much to feed him. It’s pretty easy 
to answer immigration questions and 
they haven’t anything to fear from a 
customs standpoint. 

They have purchased a few things. 
They were asked about having any 
goods to declare and as it seemed there 
was as much as $25 worth, they were 
asked to make a list, with the price 
paid. It didn’t take long and was, of 
course, a formality. They were al- 
lowed, as citizens of the United States 
returning as tourists, $100 each. 

Jim and Ann and Bobby went back 
over the Peace Bridge at Buffalo. Their 
customs and immigration experiences 
were the same. Their car and their 
baggage were examined and they were 
permitted to go on. The first official 
they met was the Canadian officer to 
whom they tendered their automobile 
permit and he saw that there were 
three persons, the proper equipment 
was still on the car and things were 
in order. They missed the big “quart” 
bottles from which oil was poured and 
Bobby was disappointed when he didn’t 
see the gas gauge register more gal- 
lons than were ordered. 

So crossing and recrossing the ber: 
der is just part of the novelty of the 
trip—if you can spare a few minutes 
to consider them as necessary to the 
enforcement of laws in each country. 
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Toronto Golf Tournament 


By R. ANGUS McTAVISH 


Chairman, Convention Golf Committee 


E golfers of the three Toronto 
\X/ clubs in general, and of the 

Golf Tournament Committee 
in particular, earnestly invite and urge 
golfers from the United States and 
Canada to come to the Toronto Con- 
vention and enter what we hope will 
be the outstanding tournament in the 
whole history of Kiwanis International 
contests. 

To our fellow golfers from the 
United States we want to particularly 
advise you that there will be no dif- 
ficulty in getting your clubs across the 
line. Just tell the Customs man they 
are your personal property and you 
are going to use them while here and 
that you will take them back with you 
when you leave. 

The tournament will be played at 
the Scarboro Golf and Country Club, 


which offers golfers a fine opportunity 
to engage in good, sporty play. 

We ask that you read the rules very 
earefully and send in your entries to 
the name and address given in Section 
12 of the Rules. 

We know you are going to like Scar- 


boro. It is a beautiful place, with a 
splendid club house and _ excellent 
facilities. It has proven very popular 


from a tournament standpoint parti- 
cularly, and the Board, which formerly 
approved the holding of the Tourna- 
ment here, combines its invitation with 
that of the committee. 

This will truly be an International! 
championship and we trust that you 
golfers will particularly see that any 
return special train arrangements can 
be so handled as to permit of your 
participating in the contest. 


Rules for Golf Tournament 
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What could be more appropriate than 
a Scot as chairman of the Golf Com- 
mittee? Angus McTavish himself! 


lo 


All Kiwanis clubs are invited to participate. 

To compete for the championship, each club must 
have either a four-man team or a two-man team, with 
a playing average of 95 or less. 

Individuals with a playing average of 95 or less will 
will be allowed to play and compete for the individual 
low gross and low net scores. 

To be eligible, each player must have a handicap of 
not over 19, based on a par 72 course; or if he has 
no handicap, he shall have made five scores, the 
equivalent of 95 or less on a par 72 course. 

No club will be allowed to have more than eight 
players in the tournament, competing in no more than 
one foursome, one twosome and two individuals. 
Each player must be a Kiwanian in good standing 
in the club on whose team he is playing, and must 
be registered at the Toronto Convention, and wear 
his official convention badge. 


quired to pay only the usual greens fee and caddy 
fee. 

Tournament play will begin at 1:00 p. m. Thursday, 
June 14, at the Scarboro Golf and Country Club. 
Low medal score of teams, playing 18 holes, will 
determine the winners. 

All rules of play will be governed by the St. Andrew 
rules, (to which the U. S. G. A. rules are similar). 
Trophies will be awarded as follows: 


(a) Champion four-man team; 

(b) Champion two-man team; 

(c) Second low four-man team; 
(d) Second low two-man team; 
(e) Individual low gross; 

(f) Individual low net. 


The names of the entries from your club are to be 
sent to Kiwanian R. Angus McTavish, Box 39, Ter- 


7. There will be no entry fee. 


Each player will be re- 


minal A., To 








ronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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A Personal Invitation to Toronto 
By HON. WILLIAM J. STEWART 


Mayor of Toronto 


To the International President, 
Officers and Members of 
Kiwanis International: 

It is an extreme pleasure to know 
that Kiwanis International will hold 
its Annual Convention at Toronto, 
the Capital City of the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, in June of this year, 
and I can assure you that Toronto is 
not unmindful of the honour which 
your highly esteemed and much re- 
spected organization has conferred 
upon us. 

Toronto is centrally located, and 
may be reached by rail, water, high- 
way and air, being only a night’s rail- 
way journey from all the large centres 
of population in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral States of the Union, and Eastern 
Cities of Canada, resulting in conven- 
tions held here being usually well at- 
tended because of its convenient and 
economical accessibility. It is situated 
on one of the principal highways of 
Ontario, and can be reached by motor 
within a few hours from all the cities 
bordering on the lower lakes. 

A centre of education, art and cul- 
ture, Toronto is also a vast manufac- 
turing community and the distributing 
point for an extensive area, and as a 
consequence a great banking centre. 
Toronto has ample hotel accommoda- 
tion, ranging from the _ luxurious 
seventeen million dollar hotel of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, to the home- 
like private hotel of the uptown dis- 
tricts, and facilities for the handling 
of conventions are unexcelled. Sports 
of all kinds, and entertainment of a 
variety to suit all tastes, are to be had 
here. Over twenty golf courses are 
within easy reach of this city, at some 
of which special arrangements have 
been made for out-of-town guests. 

This year Toronto will observe the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of its in- 
corporation as a city, and we will be 
very pleased to have you join with us 
in our Centennial celebration. Pres- 
ent plans contemplate celebrations of 
unusual interest on the 24th, 25th and 


Sarnia, Ontario, 


IWANIANS making their way to 

Toronto from Chicago and other 
Western points will be well-advised to 
enter Canada at Sarnia. Sarnia is the 
main gateway to the Province of On- 
tario of which Toronto is the capital 
city. It is separated from Port Huron, 
Michigan, by the Blue St. Clair and is 
situated some sixty miles from Detroit. 
It is a short cut from Chicago to New 
York and incidentally to Toronto. 


Hon. William J. Stewart 


26th of May, the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of 
July and the 4th, 5th and 6th of Au- 
gust. Throughout the summer the 
city will be attractively decorated, and 
while the foregoing dates have been 
selected for the main events the city 
will be especially interesting to visi- 
tors during the summer. 

It is our privilege to act as hosts 
to thousands of delegates from outside 
points, and we shall indeed be very 
happy in having the pleasure of ex- 
tending to the members of your or- 
ganization the hospitality for which 
our city is famed. On behalf of the 
citizens of Toronto, the “Incomparable 
Convention City,” I extend to each one 
of you a personal invitation to attend 
your convention here, where your or- 
ganization is well represented amongst 
the leading citizens of our municipal- 
ity. You are assured of a warm wel- 
come and a pleasant and profitable 
time. May your coming convention be 
one of the most successful you have 
ever had. 


Invites Visitors 


Sarnia is the home of a thriving Ki- 
wanis club which will offer a royal 
welcome to visitors. It is the home of 
the Imperial Oil Refineries Limited, 
the largest oil refineries in the British 
Empire. It also boasts of one of the 
finest rugby teams in the Dominion of 
Canada, the Sarnia Imperials, which 
team won acclaim all over Canada dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Those going from Sarnia to Toronto 
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have the option of three routes, one 
the Blue Water Route, which carries 
the traveler along the shores of Lake 
Huron. This route offers an interesting 
vista. Winding roads carry one to small 
inland towns and out again to beauti- 
ful views of Lake Huron. Lake Huron 
has many moods of storm and calm 
and beautiful sunsets which tend to 
lure the beauty-loving vacationists. 
Kettle Point, the marvel of scientists, 
is on the Blue Water trail. Its kettle- 
shaped boulders and slate formation 
have kept scientists scratching their 
heads in wonder and its black bass 
have provided an intriguing lure for 
many followers of Izaak Walton. This 
route is the longest as one cuts across 
through the beautiful highlands of On- 
tario to Toronto, but it is worth the 
extra time and mileage. Highway No. 
21 carries the traveler through Lon- 
don, Woodstock, Brantford and Hamil- 
ton and the third, Highway No. 7, goes 
through Stratford, Kitchener, Galt and 
Guelph. 

Sarnia has a good golf club, good 
fishing, good swimming and is pre- 
pared to offer a friendly welcome to 
migratory Kiwanians, so say ‘‘Hello”’ 
when you are passing through. 

Yours in Kiwanis, 

CARL C. MANORE, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee, 
Sarnia, Ontario, on behalf of 
the Board of Directors. 


Regarding the 


General Chairman 
(From page 197) 


The appointment of Jack Near as Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Toronto Conven- 
tion Committee is the accomplishment 
to which I refer.”’ 

And Ken spoke wisely. Jack, work- 
ing with District Governor Gordon 
Dodington,—who also is a member of 
the International Committee on Con- 
vention Program,—and with Ken, ar- 
ranged for thorough representation on 
the General Convention Committee of 
Riverdale and West Toronto Kiwani- 
ans. Presidents of the three Toronto 
clubs are incidentally members of the 


committee. Men were picked for their 
particular ability to fill the convention 
jobs. 

As his associate, Chairman Jack 


chose H. Fred Parkinson, K. C., and 
thereby gained the services of one of 
the very ablest workers among the 
ranks of able Toronto Kiwanians. 
Fred’s job on the Toronto Fellowship 
Committee was loyally taken over by 
Percy Mansell, so that Fred could give 
unstintingly of his time and talents to 
Jack and the committee and the con- 
vention. 

The committee meets weekly and 
works hourly, and the manner in which 
the individuals took hold of their du- 
ties guaranteed from the very first the 
completely successful operation of the 
convention machinery. 
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TOGETHER IN TORONTO 


wanis International makes a strong appeal to all who 

appreciate the choice fellowship of our organization. 
There is an exceptional opportunity to come together on 
Canadian soil for the Eighteenth Annual Convention in 
Toronto, June 10 to 14, where the spirit of international 
friendship for which Kiwanis stands will be finely exem- 
plified. 

Those who had the privilege of attending the previous 
convention in Toronto in 1922 will most surely plan to be 
present at the convention next June if it is at all possible. 
The happy memory of the generous hospitality of the Tor- 
onto club, the inspiring program and the delightful fel- 
lowship will strongly urge the repetition of that happy 
experience, 

Those who missed the 1922 Toronto Convention will 
certainly appreciate the opportunity this year to attend a 
convention held in Canada. At our previous conventions 
in Canada, in Toronto in 1922 and then in Montreal in 
1926, the attendance was exceptional. Widespread in- 
terest is being shown in the coming convention. The en- 
thusiastic work of district and club On-to-Toronto Com- 
mittees gives good promise that we shall have a gratify- 
ingly large number at the 1934 Toronto Convention. 

The hosts to this second International convention to be 
held in Toronto are not only the Kiwanians of the original 
Toronto club but those of the two other clubs in that city, 
Riverdale and West Toronto. John G. Near, General 
Chairman of the Convention Committee, and H. Fred 
Parkinson, the Associate Chairman, are both of the Tor- 
onto club. In completing the large and complex commit- 
tee structure necessary for caring for the convention Gen- 
eral Chairman Near has drafted members from all three 
clubs. Every one of the three hundred sixty members of 
these three clubs will do everything possible as hosts for a 
successful convention. The citizens, various organiza- 
tions and governmental agencies of Toronto will also give 
their loyal support to the labors of these Kiwanians. 

Toronto is a city well worth visiting at any time but 
especially this year when it is celebrating its centennial. 
This city, beautifully located on Lake Ontario and sur- 
rounded by peaceful countrysides, is a bustling center of 
commerce and business. It is a city of culture with high 
ideals supported by an exceptional reverence. 

It is at the close of a peaceful and quiet Sabbath such 
as obtains in Toronto that the convention opens. After 
the regular evening services of the churches, the Sunday 
Evening Religious Musicale will be held on June 10. This 
unique service in the setting of Toronto will undoubtedly 
prove even more than ordinarily significant. 

With the convention theme, “Exemplifying Kiwanis Ob- 
jects and Objectives,” clearly in mind, the program of bus- 
iness sessions and conferences will be carried out interest- 
ingly and instructively; and greater values than ever will 
be offered. Business sessions and conferences will be held 
in the Royal York Hotel, one of the world’s really great 
hotels. Incidentally, hotel reservations should be prompt- 
ly sent to the Convention Office at that hotel, if they have 
not already gone. From the Convention Manager comes 
the prediction that it looks like old times from a hotel 
reservation standpoint. There is still time to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to be in the Royal York Hotel, if 


T HE “togetherness” of the Annual Convention of Ki- 


you are fast. But even those who cannot decide until 
later will be assured first class hotel accommodations. 

“All Kiwanis Night’’ with its Fellowship Hour promises 
to continue the high standards of this phase of the pro- 
gram. Entertainment features will not be slighted, and 
in Toronto of all cities will the native color and beauty be 
used to advantage. The ladies, attending again at half 
the registration fee of years prior to 1933, will be splen- 
didly entertained with three gala programs, Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, and of course they are the guests with 
their husbands at the district dinners and President’s Re- 
ception and Ball, and all other entertainment features. 
They are also welcome at any sessions and conferences. 
The ladies from the United States will find shopping in 
Canada a great adventure. 

For those who travel the King’s Highway, wide stret- 
ches of perfect roads, sensibly patrolled, and with speed 
laws and road rules properly enforced, are open. There 
are roads to the north and east and west; roads of beauty 
and romance; roads that can be followed after the con- 
vention to a new vacation-land—a land of new pleasures 
and thrills. 

The Kiwanians in Canada are expected to come to the 
convention more than a thousand strong. We are count- 
ing upon every club in the great Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District to be represented by official delegates and ac- 
companying visitors and ladies. Busy with plans _ for 
their own district convention going again to the Maritime 
provinces, these great loyal clubs of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia—making this eastern Canada district the “On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime’’—will be on hand, as they are as- 
sured that those of the western section of the district will 
be at the district convention at Halifax in the fall. 

Upon arrival, prompt registration at Registration Head- 
quarters in the Royal York Hotel will be mutually helpful 
to the individuals and to the convention management. The 
registration fee for women is $5.00 and for men, $10.00. 
All over eighteen years of age are required to register. 
The badges given at the time of registration are required 
for admittance to all sessions and entertainment features. 

It is not enough that delegates and alternates be certi- 
fied on proper blanks forwarded by secretaries. They per- 
sonally must report, upon arrival, to the Credentials Com- 
mittee to record their club as officially present and to re- 
ceive their delegate badges. 

The convention in Toronto will be a thrill and an in- 
spiration. No Kiwanian who can possibly get to this city 
whose name means “Place of Meeting,’’ should fail to at- 
tend. Many who in the past three years “just couldn’t 
make it,’’ have since wished they had obeyed their first 
impulse. 

Toronto awaits us. Generous hospitality, well perfected 
plans, informing and inspiring sessions and conferences, 
joyous entertainment and choice fellowship are yours if 
you come to our Eighteenth Annual Convention, June 10 
to 14, in Toronto, city of culture, commerce, romance, ad- 
venture and idealism. Be there! 


UAW, 














Taxation For Prosperity 


Author urges that complete re- 
jection of all forms of general 
sales tax, greater use of graduated 
income and inheritance taxes, and 
increased taxes upon land values 
accompanied by partial or total 
exemption of improvements should 
be major planks in platform of 
taxation for prosperity. 


like a misnomer to those who hold 

that one tax is about as bad as an- 
other and that all are harmful. Such, 
however, is far from being the case. 
The total amount of taxation is much 
less important to taxpayers in general 
than the way it is levied and the man- 
ner in which it is spent. The classical 
economist who said that “the best 
scheme of finance is to spend as little 
as possible, and the best iax is always 
the lightest,”” was sadly antiquarian in 
his conception of government finance 
—and was quite fittingly buried over a 
hundred years ago. 

Some taxes bear heavily upon indus- 
try and commerce, adversely affect 
purchasing power, and depress living 
standards. Others may perform de- 
sirable services by checking expendi- 
tures for socially harmful investments 
which would increase already overbuilt 
productive capacity, and by diverting 
such purchasing power into needed 
community expenditures helpful to the 
business and cultural life of the com- 
munity. Again, taxation may provide 
needed regulation for certain types of 
industries, or prevent anti-social mon- 
opolies and feverish speculation. 


Tix title of this article may sound 


General Sales Tax Undesirable 

The general sales tax probably af- 
fords the most conspicuous example of 
a socially and economically undesir- 
able levy. It has a bad effect upon 
business. Since it falls upon gross in- 
comes rather than upon profits, it dis- 
criminates unfairly among different 
business units. Stores that depend up- 
on a large turnover at a small profit 
per transaction are penalized heavily 
in comparison with shops carrying high 
priced articles, and having a small 
number of transactions at a large profit 
for each transaction. It is also in- 
equitable in its effects upon business, 
as some concerns are strategically lo- 
cated and are able to shift the tax 
while others must absorb it. When 
levied by localities, it has a tendency 


to drive business across the state lines 
or to other sections where no similar 
tax is levied. 

A general sales tax has a peculiarly 
adverse effect upon buying and con- 
sequently upon business recovery, as 
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most of the country’s buying is done 
by people making less than $2,000 per 
annum. It is, of course, precisely this 
group who will feel the tax most 
keenly and who will have to curtail 
their purchases most sharply because 
of the tax. Members of this group 
find it necessary to spend practically 
everything they make for their daily 
needs. They have no reserve funds 
on which they can draw for the tax 
payment. Consequently, anything that 
is paid by these people in a sales tax 
reduces their purchases by that 
amount. 

The most grievous defect of the 
sales tax is its social injustice. Such 
a tax takes no account of ability to 
pay, but bears most heavily upon those 
who have the least. According to a 





The author, because of occasional 
previous articles in the magazine, is no 
stranger to Kiwanians. He has long 
been actively engaged in writing for 
sound taxation principles. He is Presi- 
dent of the General Welfare Tax 
League. On many occasions he has 
been asked to address Kiwanis clubs 
on the subject of taxation or various 
municipal problems. 
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By HAROLD S. BUTTENHEIM 
Editor, The American City 


recent study made by the General Wel- 
fare Tax League, a sales tax which 
includes food and clothing is, in pro- 
portion to income, approximately sixty 
times as heavy on the man making 
$1,000 a year as upon the man with a 
$1,000,000 income. This is so because 
the poor man must obviously spend a 
very much larger proportion of his in- 
come for commodities which are sub- 
ject to the sales tax. Roughly 33 per 
cent of his budget goes for food and 
over 11 per cent for clothing. 


Income Tax Beneficial 

The income tax, on the other hand, 
if scientifically drafted and adminis- 
tered, and if its proceeds are wisely 
spent, will be beneficial rather than del- 
eterious in its effects upon business 
and society. Since it is paid out of cor- 
poration profits or personal incomes 
after all the costs of business have 
been met, it will not be inequitable in 
its effect, nor will it interfere in any 
serious manner with the operations of 
business and commerce. The most im- 
portant indirect result it may have is 
that, by affecting the rate of saving, it 
may retard somewhat the accumulation 
of capital for investment. In our pres- 
ent economy this is likely to be a help 
rather than a hindrance to employ- 
ment and prosperity. 

During the years preceding the de- 
pression there was such a plethora of 
capital that plants were overbuilt, and 
hotels, skyscrapers and high rent apart- 
ment houses were erected to a capa- 
city far beyond current demands. 
Funds seeking employment crowded 
the investment market and overflowed 
into foreign fields, in some cases with 
unfortunate results. 

Meanwhile, great portions of our 
population were living in_ slums 
crowded with unsanitary, unsafe shacks 
or tenements. Recreational, cultural 
and educational facilities were badly 
needed by cities. Public health stand- 
ards could have been advantageously 
raised. Public improvements of many 
kinds would have been better invest- 
ments than money entrusted to Insull 
and Kruger and their ilk. 

The sad debacle of the early ’30’s 
might have been largely mitigated if, 
as already suggested, some of the 
economically harmful surplus of the 
late ’20’s had been diverted from over- 
production and speculation to socially 
and economically desirable community 
expenditures. This desirable end could 

(Turn to page 240) 
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ID you ever wish you were a 
D woman? I do, frequently. A 
woman has only one customer. 

I don’t care what a man’s business 
is, he has a lot of customers and he must please every one 
of them in order to be successful. Be he obstetrician or 
mortician or the practitioner of any of the other trades, 
professions and business which cater to humanity between 
birth and death, he must cultivate a lot of people. 

The politician must ooze eloquence from every pore 
and pimple on every occasion when he can herd into a 
group, sweating, listening, unthinking humanity. He must 
kiss babies, flatter ladies and ask what the boys in the 
back room will have. 

The physician must go to medical societies and read 
papers. He must listen with feigned interest to the symp- 
toms of every man, woman and child he meets and pretend 
that it is one of the most interesting cases he ever heard 
of. He must dispense free medical advice to every person 
he meets socially. 

The merchant must join every fraternal organization 
in town; he must be High Cockalorem of the Sacred Sons 
of Soandso and active in the Chamber of Commerce. He 
must shake hands and study people’s names so he can put 
the right handle on every bucket. He must entertain at 
dinner the people who buy from him, and he must con- 
tribute an advertisement to the program of every musicale 
given by the Ladies’ Aid Society of St. Stephen’s. 

Every man in every line of endeavor must cater to both 
interesting and uninteresting women. No matter if she be 
a dignified, limousine-built lady wearing a tiny dog on a 
string, a girl so beautiful he has to look twice before he 
can believe it, or a gal so homely she can’t smile after 
ten o’clock Saturday night for fear she will break the 
Sabbath, he has to be as pleasant as a perfumed fountain 
in a fairy tale. 

This is the lot of the man who pursues the reluctant 
dollar in any trade or profession. 

When a woman is born into the world, she need culti- 
vate one man only for the first tweny years of her life. 
Papa is the fiscal agent for the Inexhaustible Supply Com- 
pany. Before she has shed her pinafores, she has taken 
papa apart and found out just what makes him click. She 
has discovered whether it is smiles or frowns, tantrums 
or kisses, or tears which loosen the old purse strings. 

For twenty years papa is her one customer. She kisses 
or cries him out of her every heart’s desire. Then, with 
the experience gained by her practice on papa, she trans- 
fers her business to her other one customer. She hooks 
her little finger into the button hole of some boy, looks up 
into his face and tells him what a wonderful big strong 
man he is, and he becomes her meal ticket for life. 

All the speeches she has to make for the rest of her 
days are made to him. All the babies she needs to kiss 
are his. All the flattery she needs to dispense, all the 
apple sauce she has to serve and all the banana oil she 
has to spread, are dispensed, served and spread on her 
one customer. 

Instead of having to study professional progress, crowd 
psychology, political tendencies, advertising, personality 
and the thousand and one other things a man has to 
study, she need only concern herself with whether he pre- 
fers spareribs or pigs knuckles with his sauerkraut! 
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My Personal Page 


By ROE FULKERSON 


Just so long as she knows whether to laugh or cry, get 
coldly dignified or kittenish with that one man, she is 
sitting on top of the world. She can get her new evening 
wrap or her new washing machine easily if she can keep 
her one customer in the humor in which he believes that no 
matter where he is, there is one prominent and impor- 
tant person present. 

And the beauty of it all is that she can do all these 
things to him and make him like it! 

It seems to me that the finest thing in the world would 
be to have just one customer, just one person to study 
and just one person in all the world to cater to and please. 

I believe I would like to be a woman. 

But if I were a woman, there are a couple of things I 
would do that many women do not do. I am not referring 
to my wife or yours, of course, but to some other women 
we know about. 

If I were 2 woman, I would remember that in his toil- 
ing and his moiling, his fighting and his hustling to get 
out of his many customers the money to buy the things 
I want, my husband gets a lot of criticism. His profes- 
sional ability, his merchandise, the products of his factory, 
even his business ethics are criticized by both competitors 
and purchasers. If he listened to what they say about him 
and the things he has to sell, he would soon believe that 
he is a total failure and his products a wash-out. Every 
night he comes home sputtering like a speed boat going 
up hill. 

If I were a woman, I would remember all these things, 
and when my one customer came home I would refrain 
from criticizing him, no matter what he did or said. I 
would praise him and his products until I gave him a 
superiority complex that would stand out like a hump on 
a camel. I would praise him up so that he could go down 
town the next day and lick ’em to a fare ye well. I would 
make him so sure of himself that he would feel that he 
could tell Charlie Lindbergh how to fly an airplane. 

Then, too, I believe I would always be cheerful around 
my one customer. I wouldn’t worry him with household 
details if they were unpleasant. 

There is many a lodge man who wouldn’t be a lodge 
man and leave behind him nightly a lodge widow, if she 
realized that all he was looking for was some one who 
would talk pleasantly and happily to him and not load 
him down with her troubles. 

Yes, I am sure I would like to be a woman. Women 
are smart as the dickens. All the money I have made in 
my life I have spent trying to make one of them happy. 
All the money I ever expect to make, I intend to spend 
to make a couple of them happy. If it were not for them, 
I wouldn’t care to have any money because I wouldn’t 
know how to spend it. They have paid me so well in kind- 
ness, in understanding, in flattery, in praise, in sheer joy 
of their society, that if no woman had me for her cus- 
tomer, I would stop working and spend all my time fishing. 

If I were a woman and could devote all my time to one 
customer, I would study him like a problem in algebra. 
When I had worked out the answer, I would make him 
happy and have everything I wanted, his money, his ad- 
miration, his loyalty, his deep and sincere love. I would 
have my one eustomer running home to me like a homing 
pigeon flying to his cete! It must be fun to be a woman. 
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TORONTO CONVENTION 


F Kiwanis had done nothing else 

except cement the already close 
friendship between Canada and the 
United States, it would have justi- 
fied its existence. No two men, no 
two families, no two towns, no two 
states or provinces and no two na- 
tions who really know each other, 
can ever hate each other. Hatred and 
prejudice are invariably the result of failure to under- 
stand the other fellow’s viewpoint. Love and understand- 
ing are the result of close association and understanding. 

Twice in the history of Kiwanis have the Kiwanians 
of the United States been recipients of the hospitality of 
Canada. This year we are going for the third time to 
this delightful land on our north. No man who visited 
Canada on the two previous occasions returned to the 
United States without a sincere admiration, the result of 
a better understanding of these fine Kiwanians who live 
in the Dominion. 

Toronto is one of the finest of Canadian cities. Situated 
on Lake Ontario, with the most beautiful harbor and 
waterfront in Canada, it is easy of access both by land 
and water. Having been host city to many hundreds 
of conventions, it knows the job of host as few cities 
know it. Toronto is peopled with folks of whom hospi- 
tality is characteristic, and Kiwanis is fortunate to be 
invited there this summer. 

Toronto is also a starting point for many delightful, 
short trips. Full information is available. 

The pages of The Kiwanis Magazine have told the story 
of what to expect in Toronto in the way of entertain- 
ment, but the printed word can give little idea of the 





joy of being guests of the fine folks who are the Kiwan- ' 


ians of Toronto. Such hospitality must be experienced 
to be realized. 

It is to be hoped that thousands of Kiwanians from 
the States will attend this convention, and in attending 
grow better acquainted with and closer to our next door 
neighbors on the north. The resultant understanding 
will still more closely cement the mutual love and respect 
which has ever existed between these two great countries 
of the American continent. 

It is not too late to organize enthusiastic parties from 
each Kiwanis club to visit this convention, which promises 
from its program to be one of the finest ever held by 
the organization. 

Railroad rates will be reduced. Canada in summer-time 
is glorious. Every man and woman who attends will come 
home re-inspired in the work of Kiwanis, renewed in his 
admiration of Canada and rejuvenated by the relaxation 
from business and the enjoyment of the entertainment 
provided. 

On to Toronto in June! 


Honesty needs no change to keep up with 
changing conditions. 
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EDITORIALS 


By ROE FULKERSON 
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IT CAN BE DONE! 


NY reference to depression while 
it is existent is unfortunate 
psychology. Now that we are on our 
way out of the financial slough in 
which the world has been mired for 
several years, it is well to look back 
and note its cause and effect. A Ki- 
wanis view of the recent business de- ood 
pression shows that while we, along Pt | 
with every fraternal, church, civic 
and professional organization on the continent, suffered 
a decrease in membership, Kiwanis was one of the most 
fortunate of them all. Our decrease was less in proportion 
than that of any organized group which has allowed its 
membership turnover to be made public. 

A careful analysis of the Kiwanis figures shows that 
no more than the normal number of men dropped out. 
The reasons ascribed were the usual ones of death, re- 
moval from the city, business changes and finance. The 
decrease in membership was not due to more men dropping 
out of Kiwanis, but to the failure of Kiwanis clubs to 
replace the members who had fallen by the wayside. 

The best evidence of the uptrend is the fact that 
Kiwanis is regaining its losses and the clubs are drawing 
rapidly away from their low points in membership. If a 
club remains at its low point in membership now, lack of 
energy on the part of the club must be blamed. 

From every part of the United States and Canada come 
reports of clubs which have rebuilt their membership 
back to and beyond the pre-depression peak. There is no 
record of failure of any club which has made a systematic 
effort to replace with good men and true those who 
dropped out. On the contrary, those clubs which have 
made an honest and well planned effort to rebuild mem- 
bership have been surprised at how easily the job has 
been accomplished. 

In every town and city in which a Kiwanis club func- 
tions there is plenty of good Kiwanis material which 
needs only an invitation to come into the organization. 

+ 
If you have to “handle a man with gloves,” it is 
usually best. to use boxing gloves. 


QUESTIONNAIRES 








HOSE of us who have sat around 

the verandas of country homes 
and around the living-rooms of the 
cities have noticed a steadily increas- 
ing interest in games which involve 
investigation into the reactions and 
intelligence of those present. 

The magazines and newspapers 
have also realized the interest all peo- 
ple take in questionnaires, and their pages are regularly 
filled with information tests, psychological tests and tests 
of every kind to find out what people think of this or that, 
or would do under given circumstances. 
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The vogue for such entertainment can be used to a 
splendid advantage by a Kiwanis club. We all know the 
interest developed in the old-fashioned spelling bee form 
of questionnaire along the line of Kiwanis education. 

This thought can be developed along other lines besides. 
You have all played these popular ones: If you were going 
to be wrecked on a desert island to live there the rest of 
your life, and could take only ten people along, who would 
they be, and why? If you had the power to banish ten 
people to a desert island for life, who would they be, and 
why? If you were to be banished to a desert island and 
could take only ten pieces of equipment with you, what 
would they be, and why? Name the ten most famous 
streets in the world. Name the ten most famous prize- 
fighters. Name the ten best traits a man can have. Name 
the ten worst. 

These are not given with the idea that they should be 
used, but to stimulate the thought of the program and 
entertainment committees in preparing questionnaires 
which will amuse and educate the club. When the ques- 
tionnaire lends itself to definite answers, pass out mimeo- 
graphed sheets of the questionnaire with each question 
numbered. Give the Kiwanians ten minutes to fill in the 
questionnaire and when each is complete, hand it to some 
other Kiwanian to judge when the answers are read out. 
It adds to the fun if prizes are given for the best and the 
worst sets of answers. 


+ 


“Whistle more and whine less—hustle more and holler 
less—work more and worry less—boost more 
and beef less—give more and grab less.” 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 


LL work and no play makes Jack 

a dull boy. All stag parties and 

no ladies’ nights make Jill a dull girl. 

Kiwanis appeals to many men who 

find church work and fraternal work 

uninteresting, because Kiwanis work 

is done with a whoop of joy and an 

accompaniment of good-natured kid- 
ding. 

A club which begins to take itself too seriously is on the 
slide. Many of the worth-while men in Kiwanis are inter- 
ested because of the relaxation they find in the luncheon 
meetings of the organization. Dignified attention to a seri- 
ous speaker on a serious subject is necessary, but if such 
programs are not varied with meetings where there is no 
dignity and where pure fun reigns supreme, there is sure 
to be a falling off in attendance. 

The opportunities for fellowship in Kiwanis must be 
maintained if a club is to be successful. A systematic 
arrangement of programs to include some occasional fun- 
meetings is necessary to maintain the interest of those good 
Kiwanians who like to laugh. This fun cannot be hired. 
The professional type of humorist obtainable from the 
stage or radio rarely amuses the membership of a Kiwanis 
club as much as programs arranged by the members from 
among themselves. 

Entertainment provided by and utilizing the talents 
of the members has a personal flavor, and personal allu- 
sions give more joy than any of the more generalized 
quips of the professional humorist. 

In every club there is a group of natural comedians 
who should be encouraged in their antics. They should 
be given that occasional meeting to keep up the joyous 
morale of the organization. Ladies’ nights and meetings 
turned over entirely to the ladies are variations of this 
plan which work out marvelously. 

Men learn when they laugh, for we see but little when 
our eyes are filled with tears. 





+. 


Homely is the mug which wears the frown. 
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MASQUE 


ROM the time we are little fellows 

and with our sisters play at being 
grown-up gentlemen and ladies, there 
is inherent in every human being a 
desire to dress up and pretend to be 
some one else. The dignified judge 
likes to be Punch for an evening; the 
happy, jovial fellow enjoys costum- 
ing himself as a parson and being 
solemn; the housewife loves to be Queen Elizabeth or a 
toe dancer, and the giddy girl as a Quakeress. 

The masquerade ball will never grow old. It is one of 
the most attractive forms of entertainment when arranged 
with a grand march during which prizes are awarded for 
the most beautiful, the most comical, the most elaborate 
and the most original costumes. 

One California club varied this with the original idea 
of seating four couples at each table and assigning the 
entire eight to costumes of some one nation. China, Italy, 
France, Spain and Japan were among the countries repre- 
sented, and the dance which followed was colorful. 

Any form of entertainment which encourages costum- 
ing is a success before it starts. Women’s natural love of 
dress, the desire in the heart of every man to pretend to 
be some one else, gives masquerades an appeal few are 
able to resist. Fraternal orders owe a lot of their popu- 
larity to the opportunity they give to their members to 
wear gorgeous costumes and assume high sounding titles. 

An annual masquerade ball soon becomes a high spot 
in the life of any Kiwanis club. If the ladies and the 
membership can be assured that on a certain night, St. 
Patrick’s Day, April Fools’ Day or some other of the lesser 
holidays, the Kiwanis club will put on a costume party, 
they will be making plans and preparations months before. 

It is one of the finest forms of self-entertainment. 


+ 


Easy ways to make a living without work never work. 


AVOCATIONS 


VOCATION is an occupation 

by which a man earns his bread 
and butter. An avocation is an occu- 
pation in which a man engages for 
his own entertainment. A man who 
devotes all his time and thought to 
his vocation is as sure to become in- 
tellectually dyspeptic as the man who 
lives on a diet of pancakes alone is 
to become physically dyspeptic. 

An avocation is as necessary to the happiness of a man 
as a change of diet is to a stomach. To do one thing only 
and think along one line only is not conducive to happi- 
ness and results in lopsidedness of mind. A well loved 
hobby, regularly ridden, is a life-saver to any busy man. 

Playing momentarily with a lump of plastic clay, one 
Kiwanian became interested in clay modeling. In a few 
years he won the prize at the art exhibit in his home city 
and was carried into the society of other artists and made 
happier than he had been in his lifetime. His business 
interests were better handled because of his diversity of 
mental activity. 

Among the business and professional men of Kiwanis 
there is much talent which lies dormant because the man 
who has the talent feels that he is too old to develop it. 
Music, painting, wood carving, furniture making, book 
binding, etching, philately, puppetry, photography and 
dioramics are all gentle arts which lend themselves splen- 
didly to the spare time of the amateur in art. 

A survey of the avocations of the membership of a 
Kiwanis club would prove highly interesting. Certainly 
any encouragement of the hobbies of business and profes- 
sional men is clearly within the scope of a Kiwanis club, 
because nothing adds more to human happiness. 
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Moving | owards 


Life on a cash basis in large cities 
is being questioned and more at- 
tention is being paid to security 
and health in the country. Con- 
gress appropriated $25,000,000 to 
aid in establishment of subsistence 
homesteads as a means of redistri- 
bution of over-balance of popula- 
tion in industrial centers. Four 
main types of projects are in- 
cluded in present plans. 


MERICA again is headed for new 
A iaines: The experience of re- 

cent years has emphasized the 
need for changing some features of 
our social and economic organism. 
But as every progressive individual 
knows, whether he be in_ business 
politics or the professions, the ten- 
dency towards change is constant, that 
emergency situations only serve to 
stress and dramatize these changes. 
As a nation we have changed from a 
rural community to a land of great 
cities, of concentrated population, con- 
centrated wealth and concentrated in- 
dustrial centers. Even before the 
crash of 1929 certain changes towards 
a new direction had made themselves 
evident in the deeper stream of our 
economic life. 


Tendency Toward Decentralization 


Not least interesting among these 
new tendencies was one which, char- 
acteristically enough, received but 
scant attention, so normal and natural 
did it seem. Today, however, we rec- 
ognize the importance of this trend 
and identify it as one of the vital fac- 
tors working towards the development 
of a more stable national economy, and 
a new way of life. I refer here to the 
tendency towards a decentralization of 
population and industry. 

As motorists, we have become ac- 
customed during the past few years to 
the rapid growth of suburban areas 
around almost every large city. Miles 
of broad concrete roads, the arteries of 
great metropolitan areas, and long 
stretches of mushroom-like develop- 
ments, ranging from the ubiquitous 
and often exotic filling station and 
tourist camp to the “easy payment” 
residential subdivision, became part of 
our everyday consciousness. 
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a New Security 


By M. L. WILSON 


Director, Division of Subsistence Homesteads 
United States Department of the Interior 





M. L. Wilson 


M. L. Wilson, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Subsistence Homesteads, was 
born on an Iowa farm and has spent 
most of his life in wheat farming in 
Montana where he took up a homestead 
on government land after graduating 
‘rom the Iowa State College. Experi- 
ments in the mechanization of wheat 
cultivation led Mr. Wilson to deeper 
studies of agricultural economics. For 
several years he was Professor of 
Agricultural Economics at Montana 
State College, and gave much thought 
to the problems of surplus populations 
in both agriculture and industry. Be- 
fore taking up his present duties, Mr. 
Wilson, who was a member of the com- 
mittee responsible for popularizing 
the voluntary domestic allotment plan. 
served as Wheat Administrator, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 








We thought of this development as 
perfectly natural: our population, set 
on wheels, quickly demonstrated that 
life in the midst of the city did not 
offer everything that the heart desired 
in the way of a home. The suburban 
boom was the result. 

Here and there, however, a few of 
our more far-sighted leaders in indus- 
try and economics understood the tre- 
mendous significance of this mobile 


population and the expansion of the 
city into the surrounding fields; as a 
whole, however, we thought of subur- 
ban and country life as an enjoyable 
luxury which provided a little more 
health, and a little more beauty to 
those whose pocketbooks could afford 
to purchase them. 


Growth of Part-Time Farms 

Relatively unnoticed among these 
developments was the growth of what 
we have come to define as part-time 
farms. Each concrete branch of city 
life that extended out to the country- 
side begat its little complement of 
small homesteads, usually costing in 
the neighborhood of from two to five 
thousand dollars, where a working 
class family, often of farm background 
and training, had set up a home and 


garden. <A small four or five room 
house, a chicken coop, of original 
design, and perhaps a small barn, 


either squatted or nestled in the midst 
of greenery, depending upon the own- 
er’s landscaping ability. 

Families living in these homes 
usually had at least one member work- 
ing in town at a factory or office. The 
farm, as this plot of varying acreage 
was called for lack of a more appro- 
priate term, supplied them with sev- 
eral vital things which city life never 
had given them: it gave them, first of 
all, a healthy diet of fresh vegetables, 
fruits, eggs and milk, almost entirely 
for the price of labor rather than 
cash; and, finally, it gave them a cen- 
ter towards which to direct the cre- 
ative energies of both young and old. 
When the unforeseen cloud of 1929 
darkened the sky, these families were 
apt to find themselves in a better posi- 
tion than those who had continued life 
in the city, counting upon each week’s 
pay envelope for the next week’s food. 

By emphasizing the transitoriness of 
certain forms of treasure, the last 
four years have made us realize the 
value of others. Hence, for the first 
time on a broad scale, we are begin- 
ning to question the value of large 
cities where life is entirely upon a 
cash basis, where it is imbued with an 
inescapable impermanence, and where 
human beings become helpless objects 
of charity in times of economic dis- 
tress. Instead we look with a more 
appreciative mind upon the security, 
the health, and the independence of 
life as it can be lived in the country. 
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The census of 1930 states that there 
were in that year about 340,000 part- 
time farms in the United States. And 
while this movement away from the 
city was going on (which, except in 
1981 and 1932, was greatly out- 
weighed by the movement to the city), 
there was also a certain tendency of 
industry to move away from the larger 
centers of population where costs 
were high, into smaller communities, 
especially when this brought them 
nearer the sources of raw material. 
This has been most clearly illustrated 
by the movement of the textile indus- 
tries into the southern states, and 
among the meat packers who have 
spread their small plants throughout 
the corn and hog belt. 


Subsistence Farms 

Believing that in these new tenden- 
cies lay a development of vital impor- 
tance to the future, Congress, in Sec- 
tion 208 of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, appropriated $25,000,- 
000 to aid in the establishment of 
subsistence homesteads as a means of 
furthering a “redistribution of the 
overbalance of population in industrial 
centers,” and the Division of Subsist- 
ence Homesteads was created in the 
Department of the Interior to carry 
out this work. 

Subsistence homesteads are some- 
what similar to what have been up to 
now known as part-time farms, but 
supported on a high standard by all 
the knowledge and scientific guidance 
which the various departments of the 
Federal Government can provide. A 
demonstration program is now being 
undertaken by the Division of Sub- 
sistence Homesteads which aims to 
show how this plan may best be 
accomplished; how the subsistence 
homestead can form the basis of a 
new community life, and of a new 
security for great numbers of Ameri- 
can people in the low income groups. 

The limitations of the fund provided 
for this work naturally preclude any 
very large scale of development, but 
numerous perplexing problems of pop- 
ulation and industry are being 
attacked. With the development of 
of our program, it becomes evident 
that the subsistence homestead plan 
is implicated with many different 
features of our national economy, as 
indicated by the various projects 
undertaken. 


Four Types of Projects 


Four chief types of projects are 
included among the thirty some sub- 
sistence homestead units which the 
Division is establishing. First, garden 
homesteads for industrial workers on 
the outskirts of large industrial towns, 
such as Youngstown, Ohio, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. These are usually small plots 
of from one to three acres, and will, 
for the most part, be made available 
to factory and white collar workers 
who are on a part-time schedule. 


Second, garden homes for workers 
in the vicinity of small, decentralized 
industrial centers, such as Austin, 
Minnesota, Marshall, Texas, and Long- 
view, Washington. The decentraliza- 
tion of industry is one of the trends 
with which the subsistence homestead 
program is most intimately bound up, 
and in these projects it is intended to 
demonstrate the social as well as eco- 
nomic advantages to be derived from 
the establishment of decentralized 
industrial communities. Small towns 
such as those mentioned above, with 
their wealth of good agricultural land 
in proximity to industrial plants, pro- 
vide one of the best opportunities for 
the development of the subsistence 
homestead plan. 

Third, projects for “stranded indus- 
trial groups,” outstanding among 
which are the coal miners in certain 
abandoned fields of the Appalachian 
regions, whose sole economic basis for 
life has been removed by the stoppage 
of local industry. Through the intro- 
duction of new industries and the 
combination of part-time farming with 
part-time factory or forest work, these 
people are being brought back into 
producing and consuming power and 
thus are relieved of the necessity of 
flocking to already congested city 
slums in search of jobs or relief. 

Fourth, subsistence homesteads for 
farmers living on worn out and 
eroded lands which are classed as sub- 
marginal for the production of staple 
crops. A project in northern Georgia 


will help some five hundred families 
living on practically worthless cotton 
farms to move to better locations 
where they will practice diversified and 
intensive farming primarily for home 
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consumption. A _ similar project is 
under way in North Carolina, and a 
third in the cut-over forest lands of 
northern Wisconsin. 


Details Vary 

The details of each project will 
necessarily vary according to local 
conditions and standards. But it is 
the purpose of the Division of Subsis- 
tence Homesteads to provide each 
homesteader with a sufficiently large 
acreage to suit his needs. In the rural 
sections, where some commercial farm- 
ing may be contemplated when the 
withdrawal from production of a pro- 
portional acreage of sub-marginal 
land prevents any actual increase in 
the amount of marketable crops, 
homesteads may be forty acres or 
more. In the vicinity of large cities, 
where homesteaders will be unable to 
carry on much more than gardening, 
and where land values are high, one 
acre may suffice. 

A small and inexpensive but modern 
house will be built on each homestead, 
as well as the necessary outbuildings. 
Community buildings, where already 
existing facilities are not sufficient, 
will also be included in the purchase 
price which will lie between $2,000 
and $3,000. Purchasers will be given 
the opportunity of paying for their 
homes in monthly installments over a 
period of approximately twenty years. 

Practical minded persons will appre- 
ciate the care with which a new plan 
of this sort must be undertaken. The 
program which the Division of Sub- 
sistence Homesteads is carrying out 
is one of demonstration and experi- 
ment, and much will depend on the 
success of the projects now under way. 
We are therefore proceeding as 
slowly as necessity dictates, and 
making sure not only that each proj- 
ect fills a deeply felt need, but that 
the families chosen to take up the 
homesteads have ‘the proper back- 
ground, interest and adaptability to 
justify their entering into this new 
way of life. 


Local Organizations can 
Encourage Development 


The foundation of this movement 
lies in the spontaneously expressed 
wish of thousands of persons to move 
from the city slums to the healthier 
environment of the nearby country- 
side now that modern transportation 
frees such a life from its former iso- 
lation. The demonstration of the 
principles which should govern the 
successful completion of such a pro- 
gram is being provided by the Govern- 
ment. The ultimate success of the 
subsistence homestead plan, and the 
influence it may bear upon our 
national life, will, however, depend 
upon the degree to which local busi- 
ness and civic leaders perceive its true 
significance, and take up through local 
organizations the encouragement of 
this movement to a more secure and 
satisfactory way of life. 
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C CC Citizenship 


The author, experienced in 
C. C. C. work, says that this corps 
affords a simple and effective 
starting point for improving the 
citizenship of this country. He 
says this work educates for charac- 
ter, leadership and codperation. 


HE Civilian Conservation Corps 
T cctampion Chiseler Chasers?) 

constitutes one of the greatest 
good citizenship developing agencies 
ever devised in our land. The import- 
ance of this phase alone warrants all 
of the expense involved and justifies 
wide public interest and understand- 
ing. 

The original plan called for the 
Department of Labor to select and 
certify recruits, the War Department 
to examine, equip and immunize selec- 
tees and organize and transport units 
to rail heads nearest forest projects 
where they were to be turned over to 
the Departments of Interior and Agri- 
culture. The Army was soon required, 
under the supervision of the Director 
of Emergency Conservation Work, to 
assume control of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps with the exception of 
selecting recruits and handling work 
projects. The actual selection of men 
for this undertaking has not at any 
time been an Army function, other 
than that of final determination 
regarding physical and legal qualifica- 
tion for enrollment of those for- 
warded to Army authorities by De- 
partment of Labor agencies. 

Young men in the formative period 
of life were brought into immediate 
and intimate contact with organiza- 
tion for the common good; through 
selection, care and work conditions of 
community life where individual likes 
and dislikes must frequently be sub- 
ordinated to the rights and welfare of 
groups. The individual who would not 
do his part and play the game was 
promptly marked by his associates as 
well as by those in charge. He soon 
got reasonably in step—or was stepped 
out for the good of the Corps. 

Young America—largely by example 
from its elders—is pretty much a 


stranger to responsibility, authority, 
initiative and the welfare of society 
when such matters conflict with likes, 
dislikes, license and selfish interests. 
It is nevertheless thoroughly sound at 
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the core—surprisingly so when adult 
example during the past several years 
is considered. The vast majority of 
young men in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps are upstanding, clean-cut, 
appreciatively conscious of this benefit 
conferred by government, and deter- 
mined to make something of them- 
selves as worthy and codperative mem- 
bers of society. 

However with the wholehearted co- 
éperation which exists between camp 
work and administrative authorities, 
there is built up surely and quite 
rapidly an effective sense of fair play, 
honest action and square dealing which 
leave no berth in the organization for 
unfit who too often receive improper 
aid or encouragement from outside 
sources. 

Work superintendents and officers, 
each in their own field, are concerned 
with obtaining the best results and 
have no cause to worry about “in- 
fluence” which individual boys might 
bring to bear in particular cases. It 
is truly a spot in which all boys start 
from scratch for appointments which 
bring greater responsibilities, authority 
and higher rates of pay. 

Everything is on the up and up and 
playing favorites is about the silliest 
thing anyone could do—if for no other 
reason than that so many would know 
it so soon and so disastrously for the 
responsible parties. A real experience 
awaits anyone who would undertake 
to handle a company of two hundred 
boys without having their respect and 
who is such an optimist as to expect 
respect without square dealing. 


Community Welfare Predominant 


The problem of community welfare 
as predominant where it clashes with 
individual action is so concerte in the 
camp or barrack life involved that 
little difficulty should or does arise in 
getting the idea over. It grows and 
and suggestions pour in from unex- 
pected sources with increasing atten- 
tion to that which will benefit the 
“Company.” This is civic pride aborn- 
ing and what a pity if it be lost to the 
city, state and nation. The usual effects 
of codperation, team play, organiza- 
tion, responsibility and authority 
directed towards conservation progress 
and group welfare, with necessary at- 
tention to individual rights and liber- 
ties, may drive home solidly the belief 
and practice that only as society of 
the whole improves can the individual 


expect a permanent state of better- 
ment for himself. 


Teaching Leadership 
and Citizenship 

The undertaking thus ties in with 
the purpose of true education:—the 
development of character, leadership 
and good citizenship; character 
through high standards of honesty and 
integrity; leadership through the ac- 
quisition and use of knowledge; good 
citizenship through the idea of service 
as the real measurement of accomplish- 
ment and success. 

If the Civilian Conservation Corps 
contributes to that better citizenship 
which is the greatest of our needs from 
the point of view of lasting benefit, why 
is it not in order to consider some such 
qualification for exercising the voting 
right of citizenship now conferred by 
the incident of birth; also, an inde- 
finite continuation of the general 
policy? 

An honorable discharge from this 
organization means that the bearer has 
functioned over a period of time in an 
intimate community life where codper- 
ation and square dealing were the 
order of the day. He may give some 
thought to such characteristics when 
exercising his right of suffrage. A six 
months’ period between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-one, in one, two 
or three leaps, during the summer 
months preferably, would teach him 
much of the art of living and event- 
ually benefit his country and the world 
at large. 


Need for Improving 
Citizenship Imperative 

Radical in the sense of new—cer- 
tainly. But it is high time that we 
began at the bottom to build up our 
citizenship via the responsibility and 
qualification route instead of wasting 
so much rather meaningless effort—as 
a long range corrective—in knocking 
the bad ones off from the top or down 
hill side of life. The need for improv- 
ing the quality of voters is imperative. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps af- 
fords a simple and effective starting 
point. It has paid for itself in this one 
item of citizenship training. It is 
capable of becoming a _ permanent 
economic asset and with other some- 
what similar organizations a qualifica- 
tion for the voting right of citizenship. 

About the ladies? They are not in 
need of any great attention—-yet. 
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West Palm B 


HE Ninth Annual Benefit of the 

West Palm Beach Kiwanis club 

held at the Paramount theater in 
Palm Beach on the night of February 
27, added some $10,000 to the fund 
that this club annually raises for un- 
der-privileged children of Palm Beach 
county. 

It brought the total of benefit funds 
to the $125,000 mark, all of which 
will have been expended on these chil- 
dren before another year rolls around. 

As in former recent years, the bene- 
fit was given under the personal direc- 
tion of Mr. Arthur Hammerstein, who 
was assisted by George Jessel and Wil- 
liam A. Brady, dean of the American 
stage. To these few and C. W. Car- 
roll, former president of the club and 
acting chairman of the benefit com- 
mittee since its inception, belongs 
credit for having produced each season 
for nine year shows so outstanding 
both from merit and personnel of ac- 
tors that each vies with the other. 

It may be interposed here that so 
successful has the club venture been, 
and so enthusiastic have been all who 
have any part whatsoever in it, that 
this year tickets sold for $25, $10 and 
$5 a seat. The entire house was sold 
out, and in the back of the theater 
were placed 120 chairs that readily 
sold for $5 each. On the outside were 
hundreds still clamoring for a view 
of the show, but the house was sold 
out. 

Success of this benefit is made pos- 
sible only by the interest in the activ- 
ity by a number of America’s most 
famous producers and theatrical stars. 
That these persons hold the interest 
they do is due to the fact that Doro- 
thy Dalton, out of the grace of her 
heart, listened years ago to a story 
having to do with the needs of the poor 
children living here. Once convinced 
of this need, she literally has “worked 
her head off’ in its behalf. 


A Billion Dollars Worth 
of Producers and Stars 


Holy Writ speaks something of the 
way of a serpent on a rock and an 
eagle in the air, no more confounding 
than the way of a wife with her hus- 
band. Miss Dalton is the wife of Ar- 
thur Hammerstein, who heads the man- 
agers and producers committee. And 
associated with Mr. Hammerstein are 
Sam H. Harris, William A. Brady, 
George Jessel, Arthur Hopkins, Edgar 
Selwyn, Adolph Zukor, Daniel Froh- 


Total of benefit funds up to the 
$125,000 mark. The generous 
support of leading theatrical pro- 
ducers, stage and screen stars and 
social leaders has made it possible 
to show a report of 5719 medical 
and surgical cases handled; 6103 
patients in the eye, ear and throat 
clinic, 117,525 cases in the dental 
clinic and 19, 935 calls and admin- 
istrations by the Kiwanis nurse. 


man, Irving Berlin, John Golden, Law- 
rence Weber, Max Gordon, Al Jolson, 
Walter Batchelor—you almost can run 
the Broadway list of prominent thea- 
trical persons and find them either on 
this committee or else on the stage at 
the benefit—all sponsors of the pro- 
duction. They have little trouble in 
inducing whomsoever they desire to 
participate in the event. 

Then, lending their names as pa- 
trons of the benefit are more than 50 
leaders of society not only in Palm 
Beach but throughout the nation— 
Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, Whitemarsh, 
Pennsylvania, has headed the patrons’ 
list for the past nine years. Mrs. 
George Rasmussen, Chicago, has been 
deeply interested and has donated to 
the club a complete dental and x-ray 
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each $10,000 Benefit 


By VERNON L. SMITH 
Editorial Writer, Palm Beach Times 


outfit at a cost of more than $3,000. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Dillman, Detroit, 
have furnished funds for the Kiwanis 
nurse for a number of years. Mrs. 
Henry Morgan Tilford, New York, has 
the honor of having furnished the club 
with a talisman for a number of years 
that has brought exceeding good luck. 

—But the editor, having limited this 
to about 1,000 words—and there are 
almost that many interested persons, 
the task is to shorten. But there are 
many other patrons, from every cor- 
ner of the United States, who gener- 
ously have supported this institution. 

As to the show itself: It opened at 
9 o’clock with an overture from Mr. 
Hammerstein’s “‘Ballyhoo.” The or- 
chestra was conducted by Lou Alter, 
composer. George Jessel opened the 
show. He made Eddie Cantor master 
of ceremonies—and what a master! 
He presented Sophie Tucker, Irene 
Bordoni, Tom and Betty Wonders, ec- 
centric dancers; Norman Gast, a Can- 
tor protege, and leading violinist; Roy 
Atwell, who says everything back- 
ward, Norma Talmadge, Miss Rosika 
Dolly—and then came on Walter 
O’Keefe supplanting Cantor as master. 
Walter, from a hundred written re- 
quests and a thousand in pencil, oblig- 

(Turn to page 240) 





The Floradora Sextette, first row left to right: Dorothy Dalton (Mrs. Arthur Hammerstein), and 


Rosika Dolly (Mrs. Irving Netcher). 


In the second row left to right are: Betty Jean Chandler 


(Mrs. Byron Chandler), Rubye de Remer (Mrs. Benjamin Throop), Norma Talmadge and Molly 


King (Mrs. Kenneth D. Alexander). 


In the background are: Milton Drake, Bob Brand, Ben Oak 


land, Casey Greene, Preston Lewis and Jack Dean 
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_PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 





S Toronto Convention days ap- 
proach, it is pleasing to note the 
increasing interest in the great inter- 
national Kiwanis event. The present 
official schedule via Canadian Pacific 
Railway contemplates a wonderful rec- 
reational stop-over in the Canadian 
Rockies. Leaving the train at Field 
the conventionists will motor to Banff 
via Emerald Lake, Yoho Valley and 
Lake Louise. Many of the Kiwanians 
en route to Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, from the southern points of the 
Pacific-Northwest District will take the 
opportunity to voyage from Seattle to 
the Canadian city by steamer, stopping 
for a brief visit at Victoria, the Capital 
City of British Columbia. District 
“On-to-Toronto” Chairman E. F. L. 
Sturdee is in charge of arrangements. 
The Seventeenth Annual District 
Convention will be held on August 19, 
20 and 21 at Wenatchee, Washington 
—‘*The Apple Capital of the World.” 
Convention Chairman Irwin H. Jones 


has already established convention 
headquarters in Suite 205, Doneen 
Building, and Convention Secretary 


Clem H. Cook is busy writing letters 
to the four points of the compass, 
extolling the splendors of Wenatchee 
as a vacation center. As far as 
possible the convention will be an 
out-door affair with inspirational serv- 
ices under the stars. A picnic will 


be scheduled and boating and swim- 
ming will provide an outlet for exuber- 
ant spirits. 

At the call of Chairman Will D. 





At the request of the City Engineer, the Kiwanis 

Club of Horton, Kansas, held a meeting in the 

engine room of the Municipal Power Plant. It 

was the first visit for a number of them at the 
plant. 











Pratt, the members of the district Com- 
mittee on Achievement Contest con- 
vened at Bellingham, Washington, on 
March 6. Entries totalling twenty- 
one were received from Spokane and 
Portland in the Gold Division; Tacoma, 
Astoria and Wenatchee in the Silver 
Division; Olympia, Bellingham, Che- 
halis, Lewiston-Clarkston, Moscow, 
Pullman, South Tacoma and Tillamook 
in the Blue Division; Kent, Peninsula- 
Portland, Kennewick, Gresham, New- 
port, Montavilla-Portland, Colville and 
Roseburg in the White Division. Fol- 
lowing the final determination of the 
winners, Chairman Pratt will write 
each losing entry commenting upon 
the reports and making suggestions as 
to increasing activities and methods of 
bettering the reports. 

District Governor O. Hal Holmes, 
Jr., of Ellensburg announced the fol- 


fe 








For a number of years the Ironwood, Michigan, 
Kiwanis club has sponsored the Annual Range 
Track and Field Meet held in the city. Last year, 
however, the club used the proceeds of the meet 
to aid in sending the Ironwood team to the 
Upper Peninsula Relays held at Escanaba, where 
the team walked off with the honors by taking 
a first in four events—the medley, the half-mile 
relay, the high hurdles, and the low hurdles. 
Left to right: Simonich, Miklish, Dennier, Coach 
Arthur, Johnson and Baldwin. 


lowing schedule of divisional confer- 
ences: March 30, with Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Harold Powell at Oregon City; 
March 31, with Lieutenant Governor 
Leon W. Hyde at Portland; April 12, 
with Lieutenant Governor O. J. Beau- 
din at Seattle; April 27, with Lieuten- 
ant Governor Irwin H. Jones at Kenne- 
wick; April 28, with Lieutenant Gov. 
ernor J. N. Emerson at Spokane Valley. 

As the only district embracing clubs 
from both Canada and the United 
States, the Pacific-Northwest was natur- 
ally enthusiastic in the development of 
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The Kiwanis Club of San Leandro, California, 

has established a school for children whose phy- 

sical deformities are such that they are unable to 

attend the public schools. At present there is 
a total enrollment of twenty. 


plans for the recognition of United 
States-Canada Week, April 22 to 28. 
With the only monument ever erected 
by Kiwanis International, resting in its 
beautiful setting in Stanley Park, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, the Harding 
International Good Will Memorial was 
a Mecca for many members from ad- 
jacent cities on Thursday noon, April 
26, when the Kiwanis Club of Van- 
couver recognized the occasion. Past 
District Governor Harold M. Diggon of 
Victoria, British Columbia, a member 
of the International committee arrang- 
ing the events of the week, assisted the 
United States clubs to obtain outstand- 
ing speakers from the Canadian side. 








MICHIGAN 








ORE than 100 Kiwanians gath- 

ered at the St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church in Ferndale recently for the 
Third Annual Governor’s Day spon- 
sored by the Ferndale club. 

District Governor Joseph G. Prance 
was the honored guest and principal 
speaker. He spoke on club activities 
and increased achievements. Among 
the other district officials present were: 
International Trustee Claude A. Dock, 
Immediate Past District Governor Ar- 
thur E. Pierpont, Past District Gov- 
ernors William Chapman and Edward 
B. Flack, District Secretary-Treasurer 
Forney W. Clement, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Albert C. Dunham, Past Lieu- 
tenant Governors Russell F. Fenton 
and William C. Morris, and Donald A. 
Johnston, the first president of the 
first Kiwanis club. 
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International Trustee Dock spoke 
of the growth of Kiwanis. 

The banquet tables were unusually 
arranged in the form of an aeroplane, 
with the speakers’ table as the wings. 
The toastmaster, Paul L. Best, club 
president, conducted the flight from 
the cockpit to various parts of Michi- 
gan to pick up the various guests. 

The Ferndale club, Royal Oak, East 
Detroit-Roseville, Highland Park, Ann 
Arbor, and several Detroit clubs were 
well represented. To carry out the 
aeronautical theme, the guests were 
presented with paper helmets to wear 
during the dinner, which were designed 
by Myrl Kubiac. 

Howard A. Kern was general chair- 
man in charge of arrangements and 
the talented Dr. Sol. M. Lewis wrote 
parodies and music for the affair. 

In an article prepared for The 
Michigan Builder, bulletin of the 
Michigan District, Governor Prance 
said this: 

““As one who deeply appreciates the 
richness of experience and the splen- 
did opportunity to meet old friends 
and make new ones, I do not have to 
look beyond my own heart and happi- 
ness to find an influence that compels 
my attendance at every Kiwanis In- 
ternational Convention. Nothing would 
please me more as Governor of the 
Michigan District than to see an un- 
precedented attendance of Michigan 
Kiwanians at the Toronto Convention. 
It will be several years before another 
International Convention will be held 
in such close proximity, here is an op- 
portunity to participate in Kiwanis 
spirit and inspiration at minimum 
travel expense. From the number of 
inquiries that are coming to the dis- 
trict headquarters, indications are 
most encouraging. But let us crystal- 
ize this interest, let us mobilize for 
this great convention, let us see to it 


that the Michigan District ranks first 
in attendance. 

“Kiwanians of Toronto are bending 
every effort to provide for our comfort 
and entertainment. Let us respond to 
this most cordial invitation from our 
international neighbors with a large 
number of _ inspired, enthusiastic 
Michigan Kiwanians.”’ 








_ ROCKY MOUNTAIN 





N the fall of 19338, the Inter-Club 

Relations Committee of the Rocky 
Mountain District, of which District 
Governor H. C. Benjamin was then 
chairman, hit on an idea to stimulate 
inter-club visiting. Whether the idea 
would accomplish the end sought was 
a question at the time, but six months 
of trial has proven that it worked 
beyond expectation. 

The Pueblo, Colorado, club  pur- 
chased a silver loving cup for the pur- 
pose, which is known as the ‘“‘Come- 
and-get-it’”’ Cup. 

The plan is this: The cup is started 
off at the Denver club, because of its 
central location, and it remains on the 
table at each luncheon until lifted by 
some visiting club, with at least 150 
points. Points are earned by multiply- 
ing the number of men making the 
visit, by the number of miles separat- 
ing the two clubs. Thus if five men 
from A-ville, which is 40 miles from 
Denver, visit the Denver club at a 
regular luncheon, they represent 200 
points and take the cup with them to 
their own club. Now in order to take 
the cup away from A-ville, B-burg 
must visit with more than 200 points 
in order to take the cup home with 
them. When the points get so high 
that no club is able to take the 
cup away for a period of three months, 
the high point club has its name en- 








Members of the Longmont, Colorado, club with the Shey oye <a Cup. First row, left to right: 


Ray A. English, Fred W. Sager, rong m8 yy 


Second row. left to right: William Beatty, J. L 


. Paper, R. D. ne and Charles Knapp. 
1, Secretary Frank G. Robertson, and Lieutenant 


Governor Wilmore J. Meyer. Top row, left to “her he John McLean, J. F. Patterson, and R. H. Austin. 
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graved on the plate and the cup starts 
over again at Denver. 

Here is how it has worked in actual! 
practice. The cup was presented to 
the Denver club, September 27, 1933, 
with 150 points. On October 18, four 
members from Pueblo visited Denver, 
a distance of 120 miles one way, total- 
ling 480 points. Pueblo held the cup 
until November 138, when Trinidad 
visited Pueblo with twelve members, 
a distance of ninety miles, totalling 
1,080 points. On December 20, twelve 
members from Colorado Springs visited 
Trinidad, a distance of 135 miles, 
totalling 1,620 points, and took the 
cup home with them. The next lunch- 
eon date one week later, the chair- 
man of the visiting delegation arose to 
hand the cup to the president of the 
Colorado Springs club, and asked him 
to place it on the speakers’ table, when 
a delegation of sixteen Kiwanians from 
the Monte Vista club, 200 miles away, 
walked in, and said, ““We have a total 
of 8,200 points, give us the cup.” 
Monte Vista had the cup in its pos- 
session for one month, when a club 
from the north organized a visiting 
delegation of twelve members and 
drove 310 miles to get the cup. That 
club was Longmont, and it took the 
cup with 3,720 points, driving 620 
miles to do so. 

At the time of this writing two clubs 
are planning to visit Longmont at the 
same time, both determined to get the 
cup. One is Colorado Springs, which 
wants to get the cup long enough to 
see what it looks like, and the other 
is Casper, Wyoming. Colorado Springs 
is 105 miles from Longmont, and Cas- 
per in 270 miles from Longmont. 

There has been the normal amount 
of inter-club visiting in this district 
in years past, but it has always been 
between neighboring clubs. Never be- 
fore have delegations traveled six and 
seven hundred miles to visit another 
club, except at conventions. The points 
are getting so high now, on the cup, 
that before long some club is going te 
get its name on the plate, and that is 
why competition is so keen right now. 
Monte Vista, a club with forty mem- 
bers, is hoping the Casper club wins it, 
as Casper is 650 miles from Monte 
Vista, and a visiting delegation of 
twenty of its members can put 13,000 
points on the cup, which is almost sure 
to be a high mark. 

May the best club win! 








NEW ENGLAND 


ITH 5,000 as its goal, the New 

England District is putting its 
concerted effort into an ambitious 
membership development program. 
Response to the undertaking is not 
only reaping a harvest of new mem- 
bers but is arousing a new district- 
wide interest which is being reflected 
in a better financial condition and the 
return of former members who were 








forced through 
various forms 
of economic 
strife to tem- 
porarily leave 
Kiwanis. 

A strong and 
healthy recov- 
ery is noted in 
the district. 
New spirit, 
bolstered up by 
the “Back-to- 
the5,000 Mark”’ 
slogan is push- 
ing Kiwanis on 
to new heights 
of attainment 
in the nation’s 
northeast co r- 
ner. District 
Governor E. 
The New England District Wesley Enman 

Good Will Vase. . " 
and District 
Secretary Lindol M. Scott are making 
a close study of the periodical reports 
of each of the ninety-seven clubs and 
both report remarkable progress. 

The district entertained Interna- 
tional President Joshua L. Johns in 
April. He visited district headquart- 
ers in Saint Johnsbury, Vermont, at 
noon, and Portland, Maine, on the 9th, 
Boston and Providence, the 10th, and 
Worcester and New Haven, the 11th, 
ending his visit at New Haven where 
in 1907 he was graduated from the 
Yale Law School. 

With the coming of spring, the 
Northampton, Massachusetts, club has 
started to set the stage for the annual 
district convention next fall. North- 
ampton is famous as the seat of Smith 
College, the largest woman’s college 
in the world, and the home of Calvin 
Coolidge. It is beautifully situated in 
the Berkshires and the Connecticut 
valley. It is the “Meadow City” of 
Massachusetts. 

A very interesting inter-club pro- 
gram for all clubs in the district has 
been instigated for 1934, in connec- 
tion with the “Good Will Vase.” 
Each club is to make at least one 
inter-club visit, taking on this visita- 
tion as nearly as possible one hundred 
per cent of its membership. To accom- 
plish this, it is recommended that the 
presentation of the “Good Will Vase”’ 
by one club to the next be made the 
occasion of an inter-club visit. It is 
also recommended that the visiting 
club furnish the meeting’s program; 
that each member of the visiting club 
be asked to attend; and that he be 
assigned a place in the automobile of 
some member who is going. It is the 
desire of the district committee, of 
which Thomas K. McAllister is chair- 
man, to see that every member of each 
club visits at least one other club 
during the year. A similar program 





met with unusual success in the dis- 
trict last year. 
District Proud of Two New Clubs 
WO new clubs in the New England 
District were chartered last month. 


The new club at North Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, was sponsored by the 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, club. A 
temporary organization was effected 
last December. Outstanding aid in the 
building of this club was given by 
Immediate Past District Governor 
Burton K. Harris, Lieutenant Governor 
George C. Clarke and Frank T. Sib- 
ley, members of the Pawtucket club. 
The officers are: President, Dr. Ralph 
H. Metters; Vice-Presidents, Earl 
Barney and Lester S. Peterson; Secre- 
tary, George J. Leven; Treasurer, 
Henry F. Collins. 

The other new club was also in 
Massachusetts. Officially it is known 
as the Weston-Wayland-Sudbury club. 
The Kiwanis Club of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, did the sponsoring. Credit 
goes to Secretary L. Frank Perkins 
for the first work and considerable 
aid was also rendered by James P. 
Gallagher and other members of the 
sponsoring group. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Albert W. Wunderly and other 
officials of the district also took an 
active part in this work. Officers of 
the new club are, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Carlton W. Ellms; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Gilbert Sayward and Herbert 
J. Atkinson; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Donald L. Houghton. 





_TEXAS-OKLAHOMA _ 





T a recent training school of 
Division V. of the Texas-Okla- 
homa District, the San Angelo, Texas, 
club created an idea intended to stimu- 
late more friendly inter-club relations 
among the clubs of the division. 
Walter Buck, a brother of the 
famous Frank “Bring-em-back Alive” 
Buck, and chairman of the Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations of the San 
Angelo club, was delegated to ‘Pass 
The Buck,” representative of friendly 
relations, to the Abilene club, which 
was in turn instructed by Walter Buck 
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to “Pass The Buck”’ to the Brownwood 
club, which is to transfer it to Cole- 
man, then to Mineral Wells, from there 
to North Fort Worth, thence to Hen- 
rietta and Wichita Falls, and finally 
to Fort Worth, which is advised that 
it is to be returned to the San Angelo 
club, the originators of the idea. 

San Angelo, located in southwest 
Texas, is a hunter’s paradise, and hav- 
ing a brother of the famous hunter, 
Frank Buck, as an executive member, 
the club received much favorable com- 
ment on the novel licity stunt at 
the meeting. It is hop®™4 that the buck 
head passing from one club to another 
will be a means of causing members 
of the various clubs to see the neces- 
sity of, and the benefits to be derived 
from more inter-club relations. 

The buck head was mounted in San 
Angelo, and hanging on the shield is 
a placard with the heading “‘Pass The 
Buck.” “The Kiwanis Buck—created 
by the San Angelo Kiwanis club to 
stimulate inter-club relations.’’ Below 
the caption spaces were left for the 
names and dates on which the various 
clubs of the division ‘Passed The 
Buck.” 

After the luncheon, interesting and 
inspiring talks were heard by those in 
attendance. The speakers included: 
District Governor Edd L. Hisel; Lieu- 
tenant Governor H. Arthur Zappe; 
Past Lieutenant Governor J. R. John- 
son; F. E. Tutt, president of the Abi- 
lene club; Gus Jones, immediate past 
president of the San Angelo club; B. 
Frank Johnson, member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs of the Fort 
Worth club; Carl Green, president of 
the Henrietta club; Dr. O. W. Wilson, 
president of the Wichita Falls club; 
Reverend Matthew Lynn, president of 
the Coleman club; C. F. Wesner, presi- 
dent of the Brownwood club; L. J. 
Baker, president of the North Fort 
Worth club; and Elmer H. Moore, im- 
mediate past president of Abilene. 


San Angelo, Texas, Kiwanians have created an idea intended to stimulate more friendly inter-club 


relations. 


They “Pass the Buck,” which was recently received by the Abilene, Texas, club. Left to 


tight: President Fehrlin E. Tutt of the Abilene club; Lieutenant Governor H. Arthur Zappe; Dis- 
trict Governor Edd L. Hisel; and President Russell R. Trimble of the San Angelo club. 
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LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 








HIS district has gained another 
club. The city which will have the 
benefit of Kiwanis activity is Rayville, 
Louisiana. The sponsoring work was 
done by Monroe, Louisiana, with out- 
standing aid by District Governor F. 
K. Hirsch. Members of the West Mon- 
roe club also rendered a lot of valu- 
able assistance. This club is already 
off to a life of real usefulness. 

The officers of the new clubs are: 
President, Allen J. Cook; Vice-Presi- 
dents, W. D. Cotton and H. A. Mang- 
ham; Secretary-Treasurer, E. G. 
Brown. 





GEORGIA ee 








HE Georgia District adopted the 

“Golden Rule” plan suggested by 
the International Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, and the “Rule” started 
on its rounds of visitations on March 
8, by being delivered to the Lawrence- 
ville club by eighteen members of the 
Atlanta club, who accompanied Lieu- 
tenant Governor Joseph S. Shaw on his 
official visitation. 

During the next nineteen days each 
club in Division I. was officially visited 
by Lieutenant Governor Shaw and on 
the same date the “Rule” was delivered 
by the flying squadron from the previ- 
ous club visited. The “Rule” was al- 
lowed to stay three days in each city, 
during which time it was engraved 
with the name of the club and the date. 

On March 28, the “Rule” arrived 
in Atlanta and was turned over to 
Lieutenant Governor Claud W. Har- 
vey of Division II. He in turn will 
route it through his division and pass 
it on to Division III. 

Since there are eight divisions in 
the district, with approximately fifty 
active clubs, it will take six months 
for the “Rule” to make the rounds of 
the district, and by the latter part of 
September the “Rule” will have been 
to every club in Georgia. This will 
mean an inter-club meeting by every 
club in Georgia, an inter-club visit by 
every club in Georgia, a visitation by 
each lieutenant governor to every club 
in his division and one trip out of his 
division to receive the “Rule.” 

The “Rule” will become the perma- 
nent property, at the district conven- 
tion to be held in Columbus in Oc- 
tober, of the club which carries the 
largest percentage of its members the 
greatest number of miles on delivering 
the “Rule.” 








CAPITAL 


NEW Kiwanis club with twenty- 
nine members has been built 
in Prince Georges County, Maryland. 
The permanent organization was ef- 
fected March 22, at a meeting held at 








the Beaver Dam Country Club. Irving 
Diener, lieutenant governor of Division 
I. of the Capital District, extended a 
welcome to the new club. 

Edwin F. Hill, immediate past gov- 
ernor, who has aided the club during 
its organization period, was elected an 
honorary member as the first action of 
the board of directors. Officers of the 
new club are: Arthur A. Keefer, presi- 
dent; Dr. Mark Welsh and Dr. John T. 
Maloney, vice-presidents; Dr. W. Allen 
Griffith, treasurer; Dr. H. F. Cotter- 
man, secretary; and Dr. A. B. Hooton, 
a former member of the Darlington, 
South Carolina, club; Arthur Carr, 
H. F. Gibbs, John S. White, Harry D. 
Eisenhauer, Herbert W. Wells, Edward 
G. Jenkins, and C. L. Mackert, direc- 
tors. 


Delegations headed by Edwin H. 
Etz, chairman, Inter-Club Relations 
Committee at Washington; Frank H. 
Rowe, president, Arlington club; 
Thomas M. Jones, Jr., president, Alex- 
andria; Albert Jerome Goodman, presi- 
dent, Annapolis; and Charles Linhardt, 
Jr., chairman, Inter-Club Relations 
Committee and a past lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and Lemont Hackett, Baltimore; 
comprising fifty visiting Kiwanians, 
were present. Among the guests was 
Horace J. Donnelly, Jr., Secretary of 
the Silver Spring Chamber of Com- 
merce, who expressed interest in the 
building of a Kiwanis club in the com- 
munity. 





OHIO 











WO hundred and _= seventy-seven 

members of twenty-one clubs and 
six divisions met on March 8, in the 
city of the model Westinghouse home, 
Mansfield, Ohio, to attend the deliver- 
ing of the Fellowship Chest by Division 
I. to Division IV. Harry C. Finefrock, 
president of the Mansfield club, pre- 
sided, and Lieutenant Governor Lester 
R. Mylander presented the visiting of- 
ficials which included: District Gov- 
ernor E. J. Kautz; Immediate Past 
Governor William A. Williams; Past 
District Governors Frank Poling and 
Robert F. Frey; District Secretary 
Pete Land; Lieutenant Governors Ben 
A. Arneson, Frederick L. Kinley and 
William C. Landphair; George A. 
Stauffer, a member of the Internation- 
al Committee on Inter-Club Relations; 
and Clyde Hissong, Chairman of the 
district Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion. 

Officials of the clubs in Division IV. 
made arrangements for a large delega- 
tion to attend the _ inter-divisional 
meeting at Lakewood on April 3, at 
which time the members of Division 
IV. presented the Fellowship Chest to 
members of Division VI. 

Kiwanis officialdom was well repre- 
sented at the twelfth annual birthday 
party and ladies’ night of the Marietta 
Kiwanis club on April 5, when guests 





On the occasion of the visit of Ray Meyers, Chief 
Radio Officer of Sir Hubert Wilkins’ Polar Expe- 
dition Submarine, “The Nautilus,’”’ to Rehoboth 
Beach, Delaware. Left to right: Past Lieut. 
Governor Joseph F. MacSweeney of the Capital 
District; Mr. Meyers; Prof. John LeCato of the 
Firestone Rubber Research Expedition im Africa; 
and Leon L. Thompson, Coast to Coast Kiwanis 
Good Will Aviator. 


included officials and members from 
the Ohio and West Virginia Districts. 
Among the dignitaries attending were: 
International President and Mrs. 
Joshua L. Johns; Past International 
President and Mrs. Edmund F. Arras; 
International Vice-President and Mrs. 
Arch A. Schramm; Past International 
Trustee and Mrs. Russell C. Heddle- 
ston; District Governor of Ohio and 
Mrs. Kautz; District Governor of West 
Virginia and Mrs. Russell U. Adams; 
Past District Governor of Ohio and 
Mrs. Wilby G. Hyde; District Secretary 
of Ohio and Mrs. Land; District Sec- 
retary of West Virginia and Mrs. John 
E. Cruise; District Treasurer of Ohio 
and Mrs. Floyd A. Pfaff; Lieutenant 
Governor of Division XI. of the Ohio 
District and Mrs. Earl Beckley; Past 
Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. Fred 
R. White; Chairman of the Ohio Dis- 
trict Committee on Publicity and Mrs. 
Alvin W. Jones; and Chairman of the 
Ohio District Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations and Mrs. Louis J. Nardine. 

George Campbell, well-known radio 
entertainer of WLW and WCKY, was 
the capable master of ceremonies. The 
occasion was doubly important to one 
of Marietta’s past presidents who cele- 
brated his birthday, while still another 
Kiwanian and his lady celebrated their 
wedding anniversary. Credit for this 
outstanding affair goes to Will Mc- 
Kinney, Bill Carey, George Bengel, and 
Dick Wendelken, the committee on ar- 
rangements. 





CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 











HE district recently gained a new 
club at Artesia, California, with 
outstanding sponsoring work being 
accomplished by the Kiwanis Club of 
Norwalk, California. The officers are, 
as follows: President, John H. Niemes; 
Vice-President, Lawrence Tilton; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, William B. Hayes. 
Judging by the activity of the other 
California-Nevada clubs, we will soon 
be hearing from Artesia. 











Baltimore Club Gives Testimonial Dinner to 
Harry E. Karr 


By D. S. NEILL 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Baltimore 


EBRUARY 28, 1934, was a red let- 
Fier day in the annals of the 

Kiwanis Club of Baltimore. On 
that date the club paid tribute to its 
most distinguished member—Harry 
Karr, Past President of the club and 
Past International President — and 
proved that a prophet is not always 
without honor in his own country. 

The annual Ladies’ Night was made 
the occasion for the dinner. The 
guests numbered 191. Among them 
were Kiwanians from a number of 
other clubs, including Danville, and 
Charlottesville, Virginia; Wilmington, 
Delaware; Washington, D. C.; Towson, 
Maryland; Pleasantville and Jersey 
City, New Jersey; and Miles City, 
Montana. District Governor E. I. 
Carruthers and Mrs. Carruthers were 
present, as was also Immediate Past 
District Governor Edwin Hill. 

The president of the Baltimore club, 
Dr. J. Ben Robinson, referred to the 
hundreds of letters that had been 
received from Kiwanis friends and 
admirers of Harry Karr. Those mes- 
sages came from many states and 
cities. Some of them told about other 
meetings which were being held in 
honor of Harry. The Plant City, 
Florida, club sent several cartons of 
refrigerator strawberries which were 
distributed to the guests at the Balti- 
more dinner. 

The toastmaster of the evening was 
J. Thomas Lyons, Past President of 
the Baltimore club. International 
President Joshua L. Johns and Mrs. 
Johns were given places of honor 
beside Harry Karr and Mrs. Karr. 
President Johns emphasized the un- 








stinting devotion and unselfish effort 
which have always’ characterized 
Harry’s notable service to Kiwanis. 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker and Mrs. Parker were also 
present at the dinner to honor their 
old friend. Mr. Parker feelingly por- 
trayed the vast influence for good that 
Harry Karr exercised in the formative 
years of Kiwanis growth. He said it 
was because of Harry Karr’s unceasing 
efforts that Kiwanis largely owes the 
inception of its work for  under- 
privileged children. 

The Governor of Maryland, the Hon- 
orable Albert C. Ritchie, followed with 
an address in which he stressed the 
wholesome influence that Kiwanis 
exerts on the community life of large 
and small cities. For many years 
Governor Ritchie has been Harry 
Karr’s personal friend. On this occa- 
sion he joined with all Kiwanians in 
paying a well-deserved tribute to his 
friend. 

The guest of the occasion then 
responded with the best speech of the 
evening— a speech which demon- 
strated his continued devotion and 
unswerving loyalty to the high ideals 
of Kiwanis. 

At the conclusion of the speech- 
making, President Robinson presented 
to Harry Karr engrossed resolutions 
testifying the esteem in which Harry 
is held by all Kiwanians, together with 
the hundreds of letters received 
expressing appreciation of the contri- 
bution made by him to Kiwanis. 

Harry Karr has left an indelible 
impress on Kiwanis ideals and activi- 
ties. In proportion as we are true to 
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those ideals, Kiwanis will become an 
increasingly important factor in the 
personal and community life of each 
one of us. 

It is impossible even to mention the 
many from whom Past International 
President Karr received letters but the 
following extracts indicate the esteem 
in which he is held. Past International 
President George F. Hixson writes: “I 
value Harry’s friendship, his service 
to your organization and mine, an or- 
ganization which has done much and 
which will continue to do more in serv- 
ice to mankind. Kiwanis International 
is greatly indebted to Harry Karr. 
Harry has a remarkable and appro- 
priate surname. Its letters are indica- 
tive of his character—K for kindly, A 
for affability, the Rs for righteousness 
and reliability.” 

Honorable Albert C. Ritchie, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maryland, said 
in a letter to Harry Karr: “I was genu- 
inely pleased to see the regard and af- 
fection which everyone at your dinner 
obviously hold for you. I was quite 
aware of this, so far as your friends 
in this state are concerned, but I think 
it must be very gratifying to you to 
have so many people come from such 
long distances in order to show that 
they feel just the same way. 

“T know of no man who has con- 
tributed more to the building of the 
Kiwanis structure than has Harry Karr. 
Those of us who have been associated 
with him fully appreciate his efforts.” 
So wrote James P. Neal of Olympia, 
Washington, who was an International 
Trustee for four years. 

J. R. Reynolds, Secretary of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Poplar Bluff, Missouri, 
said that during the existence of their 
club they had perfected permanent 
cures in 38 cases of crippled children, 
besides taking care of 201 undernour- 
ished children annually. He writes: 
“We feel of course that Harry Karr 
is indirectly responsible for this work.” 





Testimonial dinner to Past Internationa! President Harry BE. Kerr was held by the Kiwanis Club of Baltimore, Maryland, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
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@ Ten Years of Activ- 
ity In Ames, lowa 


W. H. Stacy, a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Ames, Iowa, and Exten- 
sion Sociologist for Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, writes of ten 
years of history of that club. His 
committee, in compiling the history, 
included all of the past presidents of 
that club. In this report, tribute is 
paid to the late Dr. L. H. Pammel, a 
loyal Kiwanis leader in Ames. The 
committee says: 

“Group thinking is the first essen- 
tial to the development of a group 
personality. The mind of Kiwanis has 
functioned through the work of its of- 
ficers, its board of directors and its 
committees and through the informal 
exchange of greetings and views 
among its members at its weekly 
meetings. In a public enterprise, even 
more than in established and regulated 
business endeavors, morale, spirit and 
success depend upon the leaders. The 
community of Ames as well as Kiwanis 
is indebted to these leaders.” 

In the past decade this club has 
worked on these projects: Improved 
telephone service; codperation with 
Chamber of Commerce; extension of 
city water system; public schools’ ath- 
letic fields; study of federal taxes and 
railroad rates; city park commission 
and landscape project; establishment 
of a child clinic; many junior activi- 
ties, including 4-H Club work, boy 
scouts and campfire girls; many 
activities for the improvement of the 
agricultural situation; and many other 
detailed activities in the field of 
under-privileged child work, inter-club 
relations, etc. 

“Kiwanis personality is dynamic. 
The great program of service which 
has been advanced would have been 
impossible, except through an aggres- 
sive group effort.” 


@ Abilene, Texas, Has 
Thirteen-Year Record 
of Activity 

The Kiwanis Club of Abilene, Texas, 
recently prepared a history not only of 
the building of the club but a chrono- 
logical outline of its activities and 
membership. A copy of that history 
was sent to every member of the club 
so they could have preserved a story 
of the worth-while accomplishments 
of the club of which they are active 





i Club Activities 


<i i These Stories show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed 


members and which has done so much 
for the civic life of Abilene. 

Beginning in May, 1921, this club 
has continued its active work down to 
date. These activities include: 

Safety signs around all _ public 
schools; purchasing of buffalo for the 
Fair Park; the starting of a milk and 
ice fund for the poor children, pro- 
vided through a collection taken at 
each weekly meeting, with the result 
that several hundred quarts of milk are 
given away each month; a trade trip 
for Abilene, covering more than 1,000 
miles in a special train; the sending of 
Y. M. C. A. girls to Christoval camp; 
active vocational guidance work with 
high school students; the stressing of 
urban and rural relations at many 
meetings, with farmers as guests. 

The club took an active part in the 
city election for the approval of bonds 
to provide a modern municipal airport; 
provided complete playground equip- 
ment for one of the parks and one of 
the ward schools, at a total expenditure 
of $1,500; assisted in the concert for 
the benefit of the unemployed and 
raised around $1,000. The club also 
assisted the Chamber of Commerce in 
instituting a “block” system for the 
purpose of securing work for the un- 
employed. 


Four North Hudson, New Jersey, Kiwanians are 
holders of the Silver Beaver award for “Dis- 


tinguished service to boyhood.”” They are, left 
to right: Dr. M. Edison Husted, Arnold Rippe, 
Edward Fetterly, and John A. Schweigart. 





In addition to the above mentioned 
activities, the club has been very active 
in the support of the West Texas Chil- 
dren’s Aid Association, the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital, the Chamber of 
Commerce, community chest drives, 
the Boy Scouts, and the Good Fellows 
Fund at Christmas-time. 

The club reports itself in a very 
sound and satisfactory condition and 
feels that it justifies the title of being 
a service club. 


® Gloversville, New York, Wood 
Chopping and Garden Projects 


A short time ago Kiwanian John 
M. Burton of Gloversville, New York, 
reported on the woodcutting project 
and the garden project operated in 
that city for the benefit of the unem- 
ployed. Kiwanian Burton was the in- 
stigator and general supervisor of each 
project. 

Mrs. Frank Burton, mother of Ki- 
wanian John, owned a wooded tract 
of land. She offered to the local Red 
Cross the privilege to send to this area 
the unemployed of the city in order 
that they might cut wood for them- 
selves. Various necessary material was 
secured from local lumber mills, hard- 
ware stores and machine shops. Eighty 
men signed up for that woodcutting 
work. About 3000 cords of wood were 
cut by the unemployed for their own 
use. 

An efficient lumberman, Fred Ben- 
nett, was supervisor and Martin Ben- 
nett, farmer, supervised the garden- 
ing, and another Fred Bennett super- 
vised the woodcutting. 

Kiwanian Burton writes that if an 
owner of wooded land wants it cleared 
or even properly thinned, this idea, 
under competent supervision, would be 
effective and save labor costs. 

The community gardens for the un- 
employed were also on land belonging 
to Mrs. Burton. The land was plowed 
and harrowed at the expense of the 
owner and the Red Cross and City 
Charities Department donated seeds. 
An experienced farmer was paid by 
the State of New York to supervise 
the planting and cultivation of crops. 
New York State inspectors made a 
survey of the project from time to 
time, and were well satisfied with the 
results. 

The gross returns for 1933 were 
over $1,500, 70 gardens were main- 
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tained; 55 families benefited by the 
gardens; the total cost of supervision 
was $225.00. The results obtained last 
year justified some of the projects this 
year. One garden took several prizes 
at the County Fair. The Kiwanis Club 
of Gloversville donated funds for tools 
and various individuals donated fer- 
tilizer, plants, seeds and equipment. 


® Eufaula, Alabama, 
Sponsors Road; Holds 
Curb Market 

Twe years ago the Kiwanis Club of 
Eufaula decided to sponsor the build- 
ing of a road in the county as one of 
its objectives. At last the club’s efforts 
have been rewarded by the completion 
of a very important link in the county 
road system, connecting U. S. Highway 
No. 481 with the Bakerhill Road, there- 
by giving the citizens of that section 
an all-year route to Eufaula. This 
road has been named the “Kiwanis 
Highway” by the county Board of 
Roads and Revenue. It will be officially 
opened in a few days with fitting cere- 
monies by the club and the citizens of 
the community it serves. 

A curb market, which was built by 
the club nine years ago, will be opened 
during the next few weeks. This mar- 
ket has been operated every season 
since it was built and has proven of 
great benefit to the farmers in that 
section. 
® Brevard, North Carolina, 

Holds Diphtheria Clinics 

Brevard, North Carolina, Kiwanians 
specialize in under-privileged child 
work by holding diphtheria clinics and 
sponsoring health work. 

The first clinics held at Brevard 
were in the offices of Dr. C. L. New- 
land, Chairman of the Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, and at the 
Rosman High School building, during 
November of 1932. Nine hundred and 
thirty-six indigent children were given 
the two doses of vaccine that com- 
pletely immunized them. Age limits ran 
from six months to twelve years. All 
supplies, including $146.23 for medi- 





Sign erected by the four civic clubs of Charleston, South Carolina. 








cine, ten dollars for needles, etc., were 
furnished by the club. All the work 
was done without cost by Drs. Newland 
and C. E. Cunningham, who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Under-Privi- 
leged Child. Transportation of the 
school children was furnished by the 
County School system. 

Second clinics were held at four 
schools of the county in October and 
November of 1933, at the Brevard 
school, Little River school, Rosman 
school and Lake Toxaway school, four 
clinics being necessary due to the fact 
that under the North Carolina State 
School Commission, transportation 
could not be furnished for central clin- 
ics as had been done the year previous. 
The work was again done by Drs. New- 
land and Cunningham without remu- 
neration. 

Because the State Board of Health 
approved of work done the previous 
year, the diphtheria vaccine was fur- 
The Kiwanis Club of Jersey City, New 
Jersey, recently celebrated its twelfth an- 
niversary. All of the past presidents are 
still active members of the club. They 
are, leg to right, first row: Charles E. 
Hendrickson, 1922; Robert J. Rendall, 
1923; and Mark A. Sullivan, 1924. 
Second row, left to right: James E. Kel- 
sey, 1925; James Erwin, 1926; 
Adolph A. Langer, 1927; Thomas P. 
Duff, 1928; and Frederick M. Barnes, 
1929. Bottom row, left to right: Ed- 
ward O. Smith, 1930; Joseph G. Parr, 
1931; Victor H. Berman, 1932; Edmund 


S. Johnson, 1933; and Walter B. 
French, 1934. 
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nished free of charge to the club, and 
the two doctors furnished the needles, 
supplies, etc. Five hundred and fifty 
indigent children were immunized. 

Less than twenty-five cases of diph- 
theria were reported in the county last 
year, on account of the 1932 vaccina- 
tion, and diphtheria is believed to be 
practically eliminated with the giving 
of the 1933 vaccine. 

In addition to this good work, Bre- 
vard Kiwanians purchased glasses for 
several children last year and at all 
times assist under-privileged children 
in numerous ways. 


® Truro, Nova Scotia, 
Inspires Speaker 

George Matthews Adams, well known 
syndicate writer, spoke before the Ki- 
wanis Club of Truro, Nova Scotia, and 
this is what he had to say about it: 

“T went up to Truro and talked to 
a group of about sixty of their busi- 
ness men. If a man could leave such 
a gathering of go-getters without his 
spirit and vision being stirred, he 
would have to be blind, deaf and 
dumb.” 
® Hinton, West Virginia, 

Proud of Camp Campbell 

In the hills of West Virginia where 
the Greenbrier River leaves the valley 
section and civilization to wind its 
way around a mountain peak one finds 
a beautiful log camp which was recent- 
ly constructed and dedicated to the 
boys and girls of Summers County. The 
camp is some six miles from the thor- 
oughfare and is isolated from every- 
thing except the quiet rapids of the 
river and the low pounding thud of the 
ruffed grouse. 

The camp consists of a cabin for 
girls, a cabin for boys, and one large 
dining hall, surrounded by ample play- 
ground. It accommodates about 200 
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people and will be open most of the 
year. The river nearby is ideal for 
swimming and boating, which offers 
a choice environment for the boys and 
girls. 

Last summer a grand opening was 
held at this camp. In the midst of the 
gathering of 3,000 people there were 
some thirty men wearing a Kiwanis 
emblem ribbon. It was a great day for 
Kiwanians of Hinton because just over 
the massive fireplace within the dining 
hall of the camp there was a marble 
slab dedicating the building to the boys 
and girls of Summers County as a 
gift of the Kiwanis Club of Hinton. 

How was this dream of an ideal 
camp finally realized during the times 
of an economic depression? It came as 
the result of the untiring efforts of a 
hard-fighting, hard-working Kiwanian 
who happens to be County Agricultural 
Agent of Summers County, West Vir- 
ginia. Through his knowledge of the 
value of the boys and girls work and 
his enthusiasm for hard work, the de- 
tails were worked out. All of this 
coupled with Kiwanis financial aid and 
an active Boys Work committee 
brought the camp to materialization. 

The logs used in the construction of 
the camp were snaked down from the 
hillsides nearby and donated by the 
owner of the land. The shingles on the 
roof were made from trees in the same 
woods. The camp in its isolated condi- 
tion, although resembling a Daniel 
Boone settlement from a distance, is 
equipped throughout with modern 
camping facilities. 


@ Lake Wales, Florida, 
Stresses Fundamentals 


The Lake Wales, Florida, club de- 
voted the first two months of the year 
to Kiwanis fundamentals. The club offi- 
cers began their administration by at- 
tending the divisional training school 
for club officers. President W. E. 
O’Sullivan, assisted by the club Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Frank M. O’Byrne, 
conducted a training school for all 
club committees. This was followed by 
a similar training school for the board 
of directors. An organization meeting 
was then held by each of the club com- 
mittees. At these meetings fundamen- 
tals were further discussed and com- 
mittee objectives for the year were 
outlined. The president and vice-presi- 
dent attended these meetings and an 
active year on Kiwanis Objectives may 
be expected. Several notable results 
have already been accomplished by the 
club, which resulted in a neat sum be- 
ing realized for under-privileged child 
work. The annual Easter egg hunt 
was also sponsored by the club. 

Lake Wales was first in the Florida 
District to sign the International Busi- 
ness Standards Code one hundred per 
cent. Secretary E. J. Weaver has been 
cited by the Service Department of 
Kiwanis International for the excel- 
lence of the club report for January. 















The Kiwanis Club of Puyallup, Washington, took a leading part in a Daffodil Festival, in administra- 

ticn as well as participation. Here are the Puyallup beauties of feminine charm as well as a load of 

8000 daffodils. From left to right: Miss Clara Humphrey, maid; Mrs. Elizabeth Lee Wotton, queen, 

wife of Kiwanian Paul; Miss Patty Lou Ritchie, page, daughter of Kiwanian C. E. Ritchie; and Miss 
Vyllye Fairchild, maid. 








International President and Mrs. Joshua L. Johns and members of the Kiwanis Club of Lake Wales, 

Florida, at the base of the Bok Singing Tower near Lake Wales. Left to right: Dr. R. J. Chady, 

Vice-President; Mrs. C. D. Erwin, Saint Petersburg; Mrs. H. L. McGlothlin, Saint Petersburg; Mrs. 

Johns; V. A. Sims; President W. E. O'Sullivan; R. J. Alexander; President Johns; E. L. Sherman; 
J. D. Moffett; Secretary E. J. Weaver; Uhland Blue; and W. J. Clapp. 





Twin Falls, Idaho, Kiwanians carry on an extensive milk campaign. 
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Excellent programs and exceptional 
club singing are other factors which 
have cemented the Lake Wales club 
into an organization that is backing its 
officers one hundred per cent in their 
efforts to make 1934 the best year in 
the history of the club. 


® Twin Falls, Idaho, 
Distributes Milk 

When a Salvation Army officer, Adj. 
Burt T. Stack, suggested to the Twin 
Falls, Idaho, Kiwanis club in 1932 that 
it would be an excellent idea for the 
club to sponsor a fund to be used for 
supplying undernourished children in 
the public schools with milk during the 
recess periods, he did not know that 
he had set in motion a program which 
will have given the children of that 
city no less than 50,000 half-pint bot- 
tles of milk in the two-year period. 

So enthusiastic has the community 





More than a hundred Coshocton County farmers 
and Kiwani ttended the 1 farmers’ night 
program and banquet sponsored by the Kiwanis 


Club of Coshocton, Ohio. 





become over the project that over 
$1,000 has already been contributed to 
the cause, and more money is coming 
in daily. It has given the club one of 
the most worth-while objectives it ever 
had, is not a burden on any group or 
individual, and is not a charity, in that 
the milk is given, not necessarily to 
the children of the unemployed, but 
to children from homes in even the 
best of circumstances. However, those 
who can afford it, pay for the milk 
consumed. 

The project does not conflict with 





that sponsored by the P. T. A., which 
cares for supplying economical lunches 
to the needy. Intead, the program is 
designed to provide undernourished 
children with an element which will 
assist them in their school work. The 
project has the enthusiastic backing 
and codéperation of the schools; in fact 
for this year the superintendent, W. B. 
Smith, has been named chairman of 
the Kiwanis Milk Fund committee. 

Codéperating generously also are milk 
dealers who supply the milk at the low 
price of one and three-fourths cents a 
half-pint. Because the order is for ap- 
proximately 500 half-pints daily, the 
dairymen are enabled to give a quan- 
tity price. 

The method of determining the 
pupils whose systems require the milk 
is in the hands of teachers who report 
to the school principals. Only pupils 
in the primary and elementary schools 
are included in the project. In Twin 
Falls, half the school population of 
8,000 is eligible, and of this number 
less than one-third require the milk. 
The undernourished are ascertained by 
physical examinations. 

Principals send the list of pupils who 
should have free milk to the superin- 
tendent for his approval, and he places 
the daily order with the dairymen. 

Funds are secured by placing milk 
bottles around the city at convenient 
counters, lobbies, theatre booths, and 
in restaurants. The bottles are attrac- 
tively labeled, and their contents are 
collected frequently by committeemen. 

During the first year of operation 
$328 was collected through the bottles, 





Caldwell, Idaho, Kiwanians ere proud of their 
Kiwanis Park. The above view shows a tree 
planting gang at work. 


augmented by proceeds from a Kiwanis 
card party and by donations. Pupils 
able to pay supplied $85, which gave 
a fund of $413, sufficient to supply 
milk November 1 to April 1. Nearly 
$400 was spent on milk during this 
period and straws cost less than $5. 
This gave a small balance with which 
to start the operation last fall. Up to 
February 1, there had been collected 
$582, and pupils had paid in $130. At 
that date $350 had been spent and 
there was sufficient funds to carry the 
project through, although more money 
was being dropped in the Kiwanis Milk 
Fund collection bottles every day. 
During the first year of the project, 
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26,392 half-pints of milk were given 
out; and this term 19,900 had been 
used up to the first of February. 

Now that the project has been suc- 
cessfully operated for almost two sea- 
sons there is no desire to stop it and 
the club is enthusiastic over the ven- 
ture. It has received high compliments 
throughout the Utah-Idaho District for 
the practicality of such a program in 
furthering the objective of assisting 
the under-privileged child, and the club 
recommends the adoption of a similar 
program by every club which has not 
already adopted this or a_ similar 
project. 


@ South Haven, Michigan, 
Entertains Farmers 


One of the annual objectives looked 
forward to by South Haven Kiwanians 
is the entertaining of the residents 
of the rural districts about the city. 
This event took place last fall at the 
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Members of the Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, club 

held a luncheon and program in the barn of the 

Corium Farms, as a means of emphasizing their 
interest in the farmer and agriculture. 


Central School building and attendance 
cards showed the presence of 246 
guests. 

Kiwanian Stanley Johnston pre- 
sented the speaker of the evening, Dr. 
E. L. Austin, head of the department 
of education at Michigan State Col- 
lege, who dwelt upon the topic, ‘“Be- 
hind the Scenes in Public Educa- 
tion.”” His discussion dealt with these 
four general propositions: That Ameri- 
can public education for the first time 
has been brought up to a stone wall 
of scrutiny, much of which is prej- 


As the result of a theatre party for children, at 

which the price of admission was a bundle of 

clothing, the Kiwanis Club of Brandon, Manitoba, 

turned over 1,200 articles of clothing to the 
Child’s Welfare League. 
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udiced; that public education, pub- 
liely supported and publicly control- 
led, is an absolute necessity in a pop- 
ular government such as we have; 
that because of the manner in which 
it has grown up, our educational sys- 
tem is fundamentally unsound; that 
it is within the ability of Americans 
to set up and administer a_ school 
system within their means. 

Before adjournment the guests and 
club members participated in a vol- 
ley ball contest in the Central gym- 
nasium, the Kiwanians being the vic- 
tors. 

The club had in past years sent out 
special invitations to a limited num- 
ber of rural residents but the com- 
mittee this past year felt that the 
guests should be unlimited in num- 
ber and invitations were passed out 
to several hundred farmers. Many 
of the farmers expressed their de- 
sire for more community gatherings 
of this type. 


®@ Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, Busy 


Because of an outstanding interest 
for handicapped youths in the com- 
munity, the Northumberland club con- 
tributed time and energy to a worthy 
project during the past fall season by 
sponsoring a play put on by the high 
school dramatic class under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Boise L. Bristor, a Ki- 
wanian. 

A sum of almost $400 was netted. 
Two worthy young men are now at col- 
lege who have benefited, and who with- 
out the financial aid could not be there. 
Northumberland Kiwanians are also 
assisting several of the less fortunate 
in having their physical defects cor- 
rected. 

A separate welfare fund was created 
which the club plans to keep working 
in a perpetual way, as the young men 
now at college will reimburse the fund 
without interest for the loans. 

A banquet was held at which the 
members of the cast were guests of 
the club. The cast through its spokes- 
man expressed its appreciation to Ki- 
wanis to be able to give its assistance 
in such a worthy cause as the club 
sponsored. 


@ Sidney, Montana, 
Has New Road Signs 


Some of the road signs that were 
erected by and on behalf of Kiwanis 
clubs in past years are getting a bit 
weather beaten and it is good to know 
that tourists will see two new road 
signs in Sidney, Montana. The ac- 
companying picture, showing officials 
of the Holly Sugar Corporation at 
Sidney and members of the Kiwanis 
club, was taken at the time of the 
meeting at which the Holly Sugar 
Corporation officials were present and 
presented the club with these road 
signs as an expression of their esteem 
for the Kiwanis club. 













Northumberland, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians sponsored a community under-privileged project through 

the High School Dramatic Class which proved so successful that several worthy young men were 

privileged to go to college and physical defects have been corrected among several of the less 
fortunate youths. 

















Holly Sugar Factory at Sidney, Montana, presents road signs to Kiwanis Club. From left to right: 

Fred Lauster, Supt. of Holly Sugar Corporation and member of club; William Searles, official of the 

corporation; Dan Kind, vice-president of club; C. D. Adams, president of the Sidney Kiwanis club 

and general superintendent of the corporation; Dr. R. D. Benson, past president of club; and Ray 
Gerber, chairman of the Program Committee. 
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The Sidney club observes the im- 
portance of the sugar industry to its 
community by an annual meeting. 


® Greensboro, North 
Carolina, Has Gain of 
Ten 

Early this year the Kiwanis Club of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, had a gala 
meeting when ten new members were 
inducted into the club with appropriate 
addresses by Past President George P. 
Geoghegan, Jr., and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Charles M. Norfleet. The latter 
was presented by Past District Gover- 
nor William B. Merrimon of the Caro- 
linas District. 


The club president, Dr. Wilfred C. 
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band, thirty-eight girls and twenty 
boys, range in age from ten to eigh- 
teen. 

Only half of the young musicians 
possess instruments of their own, and 
all but ten have begun the study of 
instruments since 
the band was or- 
ganized a year 
and a half ago. 
Through its own 
efforts, the band 
has raised 
enough money to 
buy uniforms and 
establish a re- 
volving fund for 
the purchase of 
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The Kiwanis Club of Peru, Nebraska, p da 
Clements, above, in recognition of the valuable 
lirector of the Peru Kid Band and as a friend and 


Carr, writes, “We are going to put 
Greensboro on the Carolinas District 
map for 1934.” He also adds, “Toron- 
torically speaking, we will be seeing 
you.” 


@ Peru, Nebraska, 
Honors Its President 


The Kiwanis Club of Peru, Nebraska, 
presented a bronze plaque to its 1934 
president, Sanford L. Clements, in rec- 
ognition of outstanding community 
service. The presentation climaxed an 
impressive service in which a number 
of civic and business groups partici- 
pated. The keynote of the occasion was 
sounded by President W. R. Pate of 
the Peru State Teachers College when 
he stated that Mr. Clements has been 
a central figure in the musical awaken- 
ing that has swept over southeastern 
Nebraska during the past decade. 

Conspicuous among Mr. Clements’ 
achievements has been the creation of 
his hobby, the Peru Kid Band. Not a 
professional musician but a school su- 
perintendent, Mr. Clements has pro- 
duced in a community of 500 inhabi- 
tants a children’s band of fifty-eight 
pieces which has astonished and de- 
lighted audiences at home and in neigh- 
boring cities. The members of the 


to its 1934 president, Sanford L. 


services he has rendered to the community as 
guide to the club. 


Below: The Peru Kid Band. 


instruments. The members are en- 
couraged to buy their own instru- 
ments as rapidly as they are able. 
Under Mr. Clements’ skillful direc- 
tion the band has become an effective 
educational agency. Not only are 
wholesome leisure time objectives 
achieved, but advantage is taken of 





Above: Miss Virginia Henry. Below: A group of Spokane, Washington, Kiw 
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the many opportunities presented to 
inculeate such civic virtues as coépera- 
tion, punctuality, faithfulness, cour- 
tesy, and service. 

Not the least important characteris- 
tic of the band is the trait of ambition. 
Having won honors at the 1933 Neb- 
raska State Fair, it now aspires to ex- 
tend its reputation by seeking greater 
glory at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1934. 


@ Spokane, Wash- 
ington, Active 

Members of the Spokane Kiwanis 
club are proud of the record made by 
Virginia Henry, one of the girls who 
has spent the last two summers at 
their Health Center. Two years ago 
Virginia was considered almost a 
hospital case. Last fall she won first 
prize in the health contest in the an- 
nual Achievement Day of the Spo- 
kane County 4-H Clubs. She is also 
a talented writer and is preparing a 
story of the Spokane Kiwanis club. 

In June, 1922, Spokane Kiwanians 
assumed the sponsorship of the Camp- 
fire Girl movement in Spokane and 
raised one thousand dollars to help 
purchase beautiful Camp Sweyolakan 
on Lake Coeur d’Alene as a summer 
camp for the Campfire Girls. Each 
summer members and their families 
journey to this camp for their annual 
Campfire picnic and divide themselves 
in groups to perform some needed 
work. 

The group in 
photograph is busy 
preparing rock 
seats in one of the 
camp’s grottos. 
Following their 
labors the mem- 
bers enjoyed a 
program of water 
sports climaxed by 
a canoe race be- 
tween a group of 
girl counsellors 
and a crew from 
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Campfire Girls camp. 
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the club membership. The counsellors 
won the race and will have their name 
engraved on the silver cup donated by 
one of the Spokane members. 

Alfred H. Syverson, Secretary of the 
club, writes: ‘‘We are very happy the 
Spokane club has attained its tenta- 
tive goal in the number of houses we 
et for our pensioned mothers. We have 
acquired seven in the past few months, 
giving us a total of twenty-five. As 
one of our mothers has already earned 
the use of one of the homes free and 
several others will earn theirs in the 
next two or three years, we will no 
doubt pick up a few more and keep our 
number of active paying homes at 
twenty-five. 

The total number of houses cost us 
a little over $3,100. We had secured 
some very fine houses that had been 
taken over by one of the savings and 
loan societies, and then because their 
funds were not liquid, we were able to 
buy their passbooks on the market at 
sixty cents on the dollar and have them 
applied at full value on the purchase 
of these homes. These homes are worth 
conservatively two and one-half to 
three times as much as we paid for 
them, so we feel we were quite lucky. 
One of our bankers advanced us $2,- 
400, repayable at a low rate of inter- 
est over a long period of years for 
some of these, and the rest we man- 
aged out of our own income from the 
homes. 

When these homes are all paid for, 
which will be in two or three years, 
we should have a net income of $2,000 
after taking care of the homes for use 
on other activities such as the sewing 
club, canning club, 4-H Club, educa- 
tional work, Big Brother work, and 
other activities connected with the 
pensioned mothers.” 

Following is an editorial which ap- 
peared in one of the leading Spokane 
papers: 

“Back in 1923 the Kiwanis Club of 
Spokane launched a project which was 
to succeed, perhaps, beyond the fond- 
est dreams of the original sponsors. 

“Four homes for pensioned mothers 
were completed that year. Women who 
were courageous enough to try to keep 
their families together in spite of ad- 
versity found in these cottages a boon. 

“Recently the club purchased its 
24th and 25th homes for this fine hu- 
manitarian project. Twenty-five houses 
devoted to the purpose of keeping the 
home and mother influence around 
growing broods of future American 
citizens—what could be a more worthy 
objective? 

“The club has administered this re- 
lief program so the pensioned mothers 
can repay their benefactors in part, 
thus being protected against any loss 
of self-respect. The main object was to 
preserve and safeguard family circles. 

“The whole project has been an out- 
tanding success, well planned and fine- 
ly executed.” 
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One hundred and seventy-five first grade boys and girls were immunized against diphtheria in March 

through the efforts of Fostoria, Ohio, Kiwanians. Left to right: Miss Lucille Kanable, school nurse; 

Dr. A. Smith of the State Health Department; President L. W. Gibson; Kiwanian Hal E. Stout; and 
Kiwanian Joe Corl. 


®@ Fostoria, Ohio, Carries 
Out Diphtheria Immunization 

One hundred and seventy-five first 
grade boys and girls were immunized 
against diphtheria in March through 
the efforts of the Kiwanis Club of Fos- 
toria, Ohio, in codperation with the 
state and city boards of health. 

In the past the immunization of 
school children in Fostoria has been 
carried on with city funds. This year 
however the well known economy axe 
fell with almost disastrous results, hit- 
ting the health department along with 
other municipal departments. There 
was no appropriation made for immun- 
ization. 

The Fostoria club came to the res- 
cue by assuming the financial responsi- 
bility for continuing this preventive 
measure against a dread disease. To 
raise funds for the purpose, the club 
presented a vaudeville entertainment 
in the high school auditorium. 

Since immunization has been insti- 
tuted among school children in Fostoria 
in 1925, there has been but two cases 
of diphtheria in the city and neither of 
the persons so afflicted had been im- 
munized, which gives the activity a 
one hundred per cent efficiency record 
over a period of nearly ten years. 

Youngsters shown in the photo are 
of the first grade at one of the seven 
elementary schools in Fostoria, includ- 
ing one parochial school. In addition to 
those immunized, an equally large 
group was given the Schick test, which 
will be read later by the administer- 
ing physician. 


® Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, Makes 
Survey for Old Landmarks 


The Kiwanis Club of Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania, is making a survey, the 
primary aim of which is to collect au- 
thentic proof of the locations of local 
places that figured in the early life 


of that community and preserve all 
interesting and valuable evidence for 
posterity. Every effort will be made to 
properly designate those old sites dur- 
ing the next few years, so that later 
on there will never be a dispute as to 
the locations and the incidents related 
thereto. About 50 interesting sites and 
objects have already been listed by the 
club. Among them the first school 
house, an old toll bridge, a station for 
changing horses drawing stages and a 
half dozen log houses, etc. One inter- 
esting relic is a stone post that mark- 
ed a certain measurement of distance 
from the confluence of the Monon- 
gahela and Allegheny rivers in Pitts- 
burgh. It is likely that arrangements 
will be made with the owners of a new 
building that occupies the original site 
to have this stone placed in a niche 
in the front wall, with a bronze plate 
relating the significance of its pres- 
ence. 

The club of Wilkinsburg is also tak- 
ing steps to induce the government to 
install a World War honor roll in a new 
post office which is soon to be erected. 

There is an idea for many other 
Kiwanis clubs. Perhaps in some cities 
rich with historical incidents, the be- 
ginning of an historical museum might 
be started. 


@ Exhibition and Hobby 
Show in New Westminster, 
British Columbia 


The first annual Kiwanis Exhibi- 
tion and Hobby Show is now a matter 
of history but it has left a bright spot 
in the minds of New Westminster 
Kiwanians as well as a great many 
of the interested and agreeably sur- 
prised visitors, and resulted in a net 
profit of $336.76 for the child wel- 
fare fund. 

Preparations were begun early last 
fall, weekly meetings were held, bul- 
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letins of instruction were issued from 
time to time and at the end of three 
months for two evenings and after- 
noons the Kiwanis Exhibition and 
Hobby Show was held, with an at- 
tendance of between five and six 
thousand visitors. 

As a part of the show, with a view 
to encouraging and educating the 
boys and girls of the city and com- 
munity the manual training, home 
economics, art and science sections of 
the entire school system were incor- 
porated in the exhibition and display 
end of it, while hobbies of every 
description from the modern aero- 
plane to the antiquated spinning wheel 
were displayed in actual motion. His- 
toric and antique collections were ex- 
hibited by owners who not only took 
a keen interest in the whole ar- 
rangement but displayed and demons- 
trated their collections throughout the 
course of the show. Nature studies, 
photographic art with oil and water 
color fine art displays were staged 
by many amateurs to the astonishment 
and admiration of their many friends 
and acquaintances who were not be- 
fore aware of their ability, with the 
result that the entire show was not 
only a revelation to the members 
of the club but a source of pleasure 
and education to everyone. 

One extensive section was devoted 
to an excellent display of therapy 
work, exhibited and staged by the 
Mental Hospital staff, the work of 
resident patients, and still another 
section of outstanding interest and 
one which is purely a hobby was the 
very wonderful display of birds from 
the private aviary of Mr. A. H. Mc- 
Intosh of the city. 

The primary object of this show 
was first to encourage the boys and 
girls to develop their own natural 
bent and to assist them from a voca- 
tional guidance point of view; second- 
ly, to arouse in each and everyone 
of the members an interest in public- 
spirited effort; and thirdly, a desire 
to, in a modest way, augment the 
child welfare fund. 

It is the intention of the New West- 
minster club to make this an annual 
event, more particularly because there 
is such an enormous field for de- 
veloping and encouraging the boys 
and girls to a better realization of 
their own possibilities and in addition 
to this the club was successful in 
arousing a desire in the minds of 
many of the citizens to assist in fu- 
ture efforts. 


®@ Rogers, Arkansas, 
Sponsors Golf Course 


The Kiwanis Club of Rogers, Ar- 
kansas, recently sponsored the building 
of a nine-hole golf course near the 
city, which was a much needed im- 
provement and one the city will be 
proud of. It promises to be one of the 
sportiest in that section of the state. 


® Clewiston, Florida, 
Dedicates Ball Field 


The Kiwanis Club of Clewiston, 
Florida, presented to its city a beauti- 
ful recreational center last fall. Ki- 
wanian John K. Mowry, master of cere- 
monies, properly scheduled the activi- 
ties. Hundreds of visitors came from 
points near and far to witness this 
dedication exercise and the diamond 
ball games which were to follow. 

Past Lieutenant Governor C. P. 
Hammerstein, accepted this excellent 
athletic activity in the name of Ki- 
wanis, stressing the value of civic 
fellowship building, plus the valuable 
opportunities of organized play, not 
alone among the boys and girls of the 
community but among the men and 
women as well. He presented this ex- 
cellently lighted Kiwanis Field, the re- 
sult of the untiring efforts of the Ki- 
wanians of Clewiston, to the city, 
congratulated the Baseball Commission, 
Horace Bestor, Chairman, the commit- 
tee, the six teams, their managers and 
field captains, together with the um- 
pires, and immediately called the first 
game between The United States 
Sugar Company and the Kiwanians of 
Clewiston, which will go down in his- 
tory of diamond ball records for the 
year. Eight hundred dollars’ worth of 
valuable pastime activities will no 
doubt result in six teams of fifteen 
men each, women’s leagues, and boys 
and girls learning the precious art of 
playing the game square. 

An illuminated parade of all of the 
clubs in the league, consisting of the 
Clewiston Fire Department, the Clewis- 
ton High School, the United States 
Engineers, The Clewiston Motor Com- 
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pany, The United States Sugar Com- 
pany, and the Kiwanis Club of 
Clewiston, preceded the opening cere- 
monies, while Kiwanian Mowry, to- 
gether with Mr. and Mrs. Hammer- 
stein of Hollywood and Kiwanian 
Harry L. McNeil and Mrs. McNeil, ar- 
dent baseball fans of Paw Paw, Michi- 
gan, reviewed this good demonstration 
of civic codperation, from the dining 
room of the Watanobie Hotel. Even 
nature in all of its brilliant splendor 
of a tropical harvest moon aided in 
making the dedication one of the 
epochal events of Clewiston a most 
successful and happy event. 


® Washington, D. C., 
Honors President 


At a meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Washington, D. C., on January 
25, a meeting that was dedicated to 
President Roosevelt’s Birthday, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper 
was the principal guest and speaker. 
In the course of his remarks he said: 

“When the historian attempts to 
evaluate the underlying principles of 
this era, he will say it is an epochal 
period in reassessing human values. 
It will be compared with such periods 
as that of the Magna Charta, which 
also gave the first touch of human 
interest in human beings.” 

Other guests at the meeting in- 
cluded Lieutenant Governor Irving 
Diener, President Thomas M. Jones, 
Jr., and members of the Alexandria, 
Virginia, club; Frank H. Rowe, presi- 
dent, and members of the Arlington, 
Virginia, club; Congressman George 
A. Dondero, former president of the 
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Glendale, California, Kiwanis Singers; Joe Klein, director, and Herbert Henning, accompanist. 
Glendale club is very proud of its Kiwanis Singers, and they have made numerous appearances. 
recently they gave a concert and cleared $248. 


Kiwanis Club of Royal Oak, Michigan; 
and Judge C. B. Hyett, president of 
the District of Columbia branch of 
the International Society of Crippled 
Children. 


® Hollywood, Florida, Honors 
Three Clubs at Every Meeting 

The Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, 
Florida, has inaugurated a novel inter- 
club idea for the entire year. It is the 
belief of the members of the club that 
good works among men should be rec- 
ognized and therefore during this en- 
tire year they are going to pay tribute 
to a large number of Kiwanis clubs by 
honoring three clubs at every meeting 
of the year. A portion of each program 
is set aside for those other clubs. In 
advance of the meeting the Hollywood 
club urges that the other clubs have 
representatives at their meeting and 
invites them to send a paper, litera- 
ture, or manufactured articles which 
represent the areas of the clubs hon- 
ored. 

On the adjournment of each meet- 
ing the Hollywood club then dedicates 
a cocoanut or royal palm tree along 
Hollywood Boulevard to the clubs be- 
ing honored. 


® Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 
Sponsors Safety Projects 


Realizing that safety like charity 
should begin at home, Beaver Dam 
Kiwanians are convinced that if 
every community will intelligently 
analyze its particular safety hazards 
and diligently seek to correct them the 
appalling number of fatalities result- 
ing from accidents in the nation each 
year will be materially reduced. As 
an integrating feature of the club’s 
various boy and girl projects the 
Committee on Public Affairs under- 








The 
Just 


took the organization of a Safety 
Patrol among the public and parochial 
schools of the city. 

The committee first made an ex- 
haustive survey of the city’s traffic 
hazards, a study which extended over 
a period of seven months and which 
resulted in the collection of a great 
deal of information which has served 
to stimulate the whole community to 
a crusade against conditions which 
constitute a hazard to the well-being 
of both youth and adult. The study 
revealed that conditions were particu- 
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larly bad at busy street intersections 
where large numbers of school chil- 
dren congested at certain hours. It was 
also found that there was a great 
deal of disregard among drivers for 
the principles of safe driving. 

The committee after completing its 
studies carried out a program of pub- 
lic education through the auspices 
of the Open Eye Club of America, 
a nation-wide organization among 
grade school children for the purpose 
of educating youngsters in the prin- 
ciples of safety at home and on the 
street. 

The third step was the presenting 
of recommendations to the Municipal 
Police Commission, which resulted in 
the assignment of traffic officers to 
handle the more hazardous intersec- 
tions during the hours of greatest 
congestion. The police department 
also provided for the manufacture of 
special caution signs which are placed 


in the middle of the arterial streets 
where children are forced to cross 
going to and from school. These 


portable signs are placed in position 
an hour before noon and are removed 
after classes have been resumed. 
The last and most important step 
was the organization of the school boy 
Safety Patrol consisting of thirty-four 
responsible youngsters representing 
every public and parochial school in 
the city. These boys, whose primary 
duty is to guard the safety of their 
school companions in crossing streets, 
have exerted a fine influence upon the 
whole life of the playground and 
classroom, both in their willingness to 
assume responsibility and in the splen- 
did spirit of helpfulness and chivalry 
with which they conduct themselves. 


Kiwanis officers at the Tomb of Washington’s mother, Fredericksburg, Virginia, March 2, where 


International President Johns placed a wreath on behalf of Kiwanians everywhere. 


In the picture, 


left to right, are Roger Clarke, president of the Fredericksburg club; Mrs. Johns; International 
President Joshua L. Johns; Mrs. Clarke; and E. I. “Cy” Carruthers, of Charlottesville, Governor of 
the Capital District, which comprises fifty clubs in Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and the District 


of Columbia 
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A typical group at the Kiwanis Child Health Center maintained by the Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, 


Missouri. 
attending physician. 


course of a year, and is one of the twelve sick stations in Kansas City. 


This photo shows a group of mothers assembled with their babies for examination by the 
This Baby Station cares for hundreds of under-privileged children during the 


The club recently sponsored 


an Ice Carnival, which resulted in the net proceeds of $675 for the club’s under-privileged child work. 
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The Beaver Dam, Wis 


consin, schools safety patrol 


, which was organized by the Committee on Public 


Affairs of the Kiwanis Club of Beaver Dam. Back row, left to right: Clarence Keller, Chairman; J. E. 
Helfert, founder of the Open Eye Club of America; A. E. Wichman, Immediate Past President; 
Lester E. Martin; D. M. Bahr; A. H. Luedke, Superintendent of Schools. 








The Anshutz Fife and Drum Corps of Shenandoah, Iowa, which was organized by Kiwanian Frank 
Anshutz more than five years ago. 
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Every month the boys meet together, 
at which time written reports are 
submitted concerning details of their 
work and particular safety problems 
they have observed. Lessons in safe- 
ty and instruction concerning their 
duties are given to the boys by J. E. 
Helfert, founder of the Open Eye 
Club, which maintains headquarters in 
Beaver Dam. 

The Safety Patrol was organized 
with the opening of the schools last 
fall and is functioning smoothly with 
the enthusiastic coéperation of every 
civic organization in the city. In De- 
cember the Patrol boys were enter- 
tained by the Kiwanis club and the 
entire program was furnished by the 
boys themselves, under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. Helfert. 

Another safety project of great im- 
portance to the city was the procur- 
ing of the Illinois-Wisconsin Safety 
1934 Conference for Beaver Dam, 
which will be held in May. Kiwan- 
ians both as individuals and as a club 
played a prominent part in bringing 
to Beaver Dam this convention which 
is outstanding both in numbers and 
in its signficance to the promotion 
of safety in the home, in the factory, 
and on the highway. 


® Anshutz Fife and Drum 
Corps In Shenandoah, lowa 


The Anshutz Fife and Drum Corps 
of Shenandoah, Iowa, was organized by 
Kiwanian Frank Anshutz more than 
five years ago among the less favored 
boys of the community. The Shenan- 
doah club has reason to be proud of 
the work of Kiwanian Anshutz who 
was awarded the community distin- 
guish service award in 1933, as the 
citizen who during the year made the 
largest contribution toward community 
improvement. On February 23, 1934, 
Kiwanian Anshutz celebrated his 82nd 
birthday and Christmas, 1933, marked 
his 50th Christmas season in the jewel- 
ry business in Shenandoah. 

The Kiwanis Club of Shenandoah 
has assisted and encouraged the Fife 
and Drum Corps by furnishing uni- 
forms and otherwise helping from time 
to time. The boys greatly enjoy the 
association with their leader who takes 
them about the surrounding country 
to various fairs, celebrations and other 
community events where they are 
called upon to contribute music. 

Mr. Anshutz has been interested in 
boys all his life and is very fond of his 
organization. For several years he has 
furnished all the members of his corps 
with season swimming tickets, enter- 
tains them at dinner several times dur- 
ing the year, and furnishes and keeps 
in order their instruments. E 

The group is from ten to fifteen 
years of age and as the boys outgrow 
the fife and drum corps new ones are 
added. Who can estimate the good that 
may be realized in the coming years 
from such work? 
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Des Moines, lowa, Increases its Membership 


Thirty Per Cent in Six Weeks 


By VIRGIL E. NUTT 
Chairman, Membership Committee, Nebraska-lowa District 


new blood is as necessary to the 

life and growth and power of a 
Kiwanis club as new oil is to the effi- 
cient performance of an automobile, 
our club decided upon an intensive 
six weeks’ expansion program. 

Not only did we want to increase our 
membership, but we also wanted to 
better our attendance record. We 
were sold on the idea that a club with 
a favorable attendance record and a 
“fyll house” of quality membership, 
can always be depended upon to “go 
places” and “do things.” 

So it was decided to embark on an 
intensive combination attendance- 
membership program. In six weeks’ 
time we increased the membership 
from 115 to 150 and materially 
increased our attendance. The pro- 
gram seemed to put new life into the 
club and created a new desire and pur- 
pose to do things in a bigger and bet- 


[Rres bio that the injection of 


ter way. 
The club was divided into two 
teams. The teams were called “Bull 


Dogs” and “Wildcats.” Each team 
was captained by a live-wire go-getter, 
who made it a point to keep the boys 
all “het up.” Various stunts were 
“pulled off” by the captains to make 
everyone realize the importance of 
attending every meeting and securing 
new quality material. 


Following Point System Used: 

1. One point per member for 
attendance at a regular lunch- 
eon meeting. 

2. Two points for each member 
who visits another Kiwanis club. 

8. Twenty-five points for perfect 
attendance for a period contest. 

4, Thirty points for getting a for- 
mer Kiwanian reinstated. 

5. Forty points for securing a new 
member. 


Big Night Event 

A gigantic night event was prom- 
ised with a big feed, fun galore, cards, 
dancing, etc. The club agreed to pay 
for all participants, but the losers had 
to pay for their own women. But, 
after the battle was over and the win- 
ner announced, it was decided that the 
club would pay for all participants and 
their wives. Around 300 attended, 
and did we have fun? I'll say we did. 

Although the evening was primarily 
given over to fun the opportunity for 
Kiwanis education was not overlooked. 
One of the minister Kiwanians 
explained to the new members their 
responsibilities to Kiwanis and the 
ideals and objectives of Kiwanis. This 


inspirational message directed at the 
new members of course was effective 


in educating the other Kiwanians and 
their wives who were in attendance. 

Attractive prizes were given away 
all during the evening. There were 
prizes for the ladies, for the new mem- 
bers, attendance prizes, ete. The high 
point winner of each team was hon- 
ored with splendid prizes. The Kiwan- 
ian with the most points was crowned 
“Best Kiwanian” and presented with 
an especially attractive prize. 


Teams Separated at 
Weekly Meetings 

To help keep the fighting spirit at 
its height, the teams at each meeting, 
were divided by stretching a tennis net 
across the room. One side was 
marked off with a large sign labeled 
“Bull Dogs,” the other, ‘‘Wildcats.”’ 
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Threats were hurled back and forth 
between the teams at each meeting. 
No meeting was allowed to go by 
without reference of some kind or 
another being made about the cam- 
paign. The “heat’? became more and 
more intense at each meeting. Towards 
the end of the campaign, the whole 
club was “burning” up with enthus- 
jiasm. 

A large poster or bulletin board 
gave the score of each team each week. 


Weekly Bulletin 

A series of seven pep, fight inspiring 
bulletins were used, one bulletin going 
to each member every week. These bul- 
letins were all on the “illustrated with 
picture” order, with plenty of “back 
talk” injected. The last bulletin was 
printed on a paper towel and carried 
the announcement that the “Bull 
Dogs” wiped up the “Wildcats.” Sev- 
eral sample sets of the series of spe- 
cial contest bulletins have been fur- 
nished the Service Department at 
International Headquarters and may 
be had upon request. 


Evansville, Indiana, Promotes Good Sportsmanship 


IWANIS International published a 

sportsmanship code in the Novem- 
ber, 1932, issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. This was very largely the 
work of Garrett G. Eppley of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, a member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work, and City Recreation Director 
for the City of Evansville. 

He writes us that Evansville has six 
committees which attend basketball 
games and rate the sportsmanship of 
the fans at the end of the season. A 
trophy is given to the school whose 
fans rate the highest in sportsmanship. 
Each school carries on an intensive 
sportsmanship program in order to 
have a good record. Recently an essay 
contest was held at the Bosse High 
School as a part of that sportsman- 
ship program, the purpose of which 
was to secure even more interest in 
sportsmanship. The following is an 
article written by Margaret Finke, 


which was rated first in that contest: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen of the radio 
audience. This is station B-O-S-S-E 
broadcasting through the courtesy of 
the Student Council. This program is 
dedicated to the students of Bosse 
High School. We now present Miss 
School Spirit. 

“Good morning everyone! Here is 
something that will interest all of you 
because it may be used at home, 
school, or work. I am going to give 
you a never failing recipe for sports- 
manship. Do you have your paper and 
pencils ready? Here it is: 

One heaping cup of fairness; 3 tea- 
spoons of “‘never die” spirit; % cup 
of loyalty; 1 cup of self-control; % 
teaspoon of self-confidence; 2 table- 
spoons of broadmindedness; 1 cup of 
cheerful spirit; 1 cup of courteousness; 
1 cup of codperation; % cup of relia- 
bility; and 1 tablespoon of initiative. 

Method: Combine fairness, courte- 








Last year the Kiwanis Club of Evansville, Indiana, presented the Fans Sportsmanship Trophy to the 


Reitz High School. 


Standing, left to right: Garrett G. Eppley, organizer of the Evansville Sports- 


manship Program; Blake D. Foster; John A. Wieber, 1933 president of the club; Ralph Irons, 
Superintendent of Schools; and Homer L. Humke, Principal, Reitz High School. 
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ousness, loyalty, and coéperation. Add 
gradually self-confidence. Continu- 
ally add “never die” spirit and re- 
liability. Fold in the remaining in- 
gredients and mix well. When boiling 
add self-control. 

Variations: When preparing this 
recipe for use in the school or ath- 
letics, omit booing. Double’ the 
amount of fairness and loyalty. Add 
an extra tablespoon of pep. 

Add an extra cup of courteousness, 
double the amount of reliability, co- 
éperation, and self-control, when us- 
ing this recipe in the home. 


For use at work, add plenty of self- 
control, broadmindedness, initiative, 
cheerful spirit, courteousness, codpera- 
tion, and reliability. 

Make use of this recipe at all times 
and in all places. Tune in tomorrow 
for reliable recipes on leadership and 
service. 

Copies of the sportsmanship code 
are available at International Head- 
quarters. This code is useful to be 
framed and hung in the schools and 
is also useful in furnishing copies for 
stories in local newspapers. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, Helps City’s Blind to 
Help Themselves 


BOUT fourteen years ago a blind 

broom peddler sold a broom to a 
popular preacher in Minneapolis. In 
the front door conversation which fol- 
lowed, the blind man explained that he 
represented a shop which had recently 
started to give employment to blind 
workers. This struck the preacher as a 
worth-while undertaking and he passed 
the good word on to the Kiwanis club 
of which he was a member. Thus was 
the Society for the Blind, a Minneapo- 
lis Social Agency, introduced to Ki- 
wanis. 

As a first step the club appointed a 
Committee for the Blind. Its first serv- 
ice was reading to a group of blind 
men who met one evening a week in 
the Society office. From this has de- 
veloped a reading and discussion group 
which is still going strong. The char- 
acteristic Kiwanis energy of the com- 
mittee was called on to help solve the 
manufacturing and marketing prob- 
lems of the blind workers. All the re- 
sources of the club were freely given 
in the effort to keep the blind workers 
employed. Thanks to Kiwanis a trade- 
mark was designed and drafted. This 





Headquarters of the Minneapolis Society 
Minnesota, 


used on Victor Products insures high 
standards. 

The Kiwanis committee also plays an 
important part in the semi-annual sales 
of Victor Products conducted by the 
Society for the Blind at Donaldson’s 
Department Store. First the men alone 
and later the Kiwanis ladies have made 
“Kiwanis Day” the banner day of 
many sales. 

There have been literally tons of 
clothes brought into headquarters and 
distributed from there where they 
would do the most good. 

Kiwanis spirit finds another outlet 
at Christmas-time through the distri- 
bution of dinners and gifts to many 
of the Society’s blind friends whose 
holidays otherwise would be cheerless. 

The chairman of the Kiwanis com- 
mittee is, ex-officio, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Society for 
the Blind. One of the most valuable 
results of the team work between the 
two organizations is the better under- 
standing established between’ the 


sighted and blind men of this commun- 
ity. This understanding forms the basis 
for many enduring friendships. Minne- 


for the Blind, Inc. The Kiwanis club of Minneapolis, 
contributed $10,000 toward the erection of this building. 
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apolis Kiwanians have helped blind 
citizens to become builders of a better 
community. 


Building Up Club Membership 
By ED. F. KELLY 


Secretary, Louisville Kentucky, Club 


ET your Light so shine before 
men that others seeing your Light 
may glorify your Father, which is 
in Heaven” has been shouted from 
the highways and by-ways for many 
and many a year, and is just as true 
today as it was when first uttered. 
If you have a good live club and be- 
lieve your business friend or associate 
should belong to it, do not hesitate to 
tell him about it. Many of us during 
the past few years have been rather 
prone to lay “back in the breeching” 
and let nature take its course with the 
result that some clubs have been per- 
mitted to lag in activities. 

In the Kentucky-Tennessee District 
a membership stabilization meeting 
was held in Lexington, Kentucky, early 
in April of 1933. This meeting was 
attended by all the officers and direc- 
tors of various clubs, including the 
Louisville, Kentucky, club. During 
the meeting it was indicated that 
Louisville should obtain at least fif- 
teen new members, but after some 
discussion it was increased to fifty new 
members. The Chairman of the New 
Members Committee at this conference 
was Kiwanian Eugene W. Braitling, 
who has since been elected president of 
the Louisville club. He said he could 
get the fifty new members and he did! 

During the year 1933, despite the 
tremendously difficult period through 
which we were passing, the Louisville 
club showed a decided impetus in ac- 
tivity due to the quest for new mem- 
bers under the direction of Kiwanian 
Braitling. We began the year of 1933 
with a net membership of seventy- 
seven. Through the efforts of this one 
man, we added fifty-four members to 
our roster, which with a loss of seven- 
teen deletions due to various causes, 
left our membership at the end of 
1933 totalling 114, a net gain for the 
year of 1933 of thirty-seven new 
members—practically a 50% net in- 
crease in membership. Today under 
our 1934 president, the Louisville club 
is again taking its place among the 
outstanding clubs of the United States 
and Canada. 

In Kiwanis, you have something 
real to offer the prospective member. 
It can be done—it is being done. 

Kiwanians owe it to Kiwanis Inter- 
national, to their own clubs, and to 
their communities, to see that they 
have a virile club. We say that the 
best way to bring this about is to take 
it upon yourself to emulate the efforts 
of a real Kiwanian, President Eugene 
W. Braitling of the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, club. 
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"They Accomplish Good" 


Recently F. Edw. Hebert, columnist 
of the New Orleans States, was among 
those present at an inter-club meeting 
held at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. He 
was so enthused over his visit that he 
wrote this in his column the next day: 


Service Clubs 


Each nation, each people, each na- 
tionality has its own pet and individual 
peculiarities, customs and traditions 
. . . In America it’s the service or 
luncheon club... I recently printed 
a story, told by an English officer from 
the Danae, within this space, which 
declared that when two Englishmen 
got together they appointed a commit- 
tee ... that when two Scotchmen got 
together they formed a savings bank, 
but when two Americans got together 
they formed a luncheon club... The 
service or luncheon club has a definite 
purpose and place in the lives of us 
Americans . . . Despite the fact that 
these clubs are peculiar to our desire 
to sit around a table and argue, they 
accomplish an immeasurable good from 
which definite and substantial benefit is 
derived... 

Yesterday I went to Baton Rouge 
as the guest of the New Orleans Ki- 
wanis Club to attend a luncheon of 
the Baton Rouge Kiwanis Club... I 
saw men. solid, substantial busi- 
ness men... meet on that common 
meeting ground of which I speak... 
more than a score of men drove more 
than 200 miles to have luncheon with 
half a hundred men whom they came 
to know through the medium of the 
service club ... The only obvious uni- 
form identification was the blue ‘“K” 
that each wore in his lapel but the un- 
doubtedly uniform innermost identifi- 
cation was the eagerness and desire in 
each one’s heart and mind to grasp the 
hand of his fellow and make of him a 
friend instead of an acquaintance. 

Lawyers met doctors . bankers 
shook hands with preachers . . . pro- 
fessors talked with automobile dealers 

- musicians chatted with plumbers 
vocations and avocations meant 
little . . . Good fellowship alone was 
the arrow of direction on the road to 
the common goal of knowing one an- 
other better and perhaps coming away 
from that luncheon-meeting better... 
I care not what the announced inten- 
tion of the service club . . . whether 
it be care for the underprivileged child 
. .. prevention of blindness. . . civic 
service or what have you... When 
the naked truth is bare those men come 
together because of a mutual attrac- 
tion for each other and a desire to be 
friends and if one sincere friendship 
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is built up because of affiliation with a 
service club, that club’s existence has 
been justified... 

The very existence of our nation is 
based on codperation and yet lack of 
coéperation has been of cancer de- 
struction proportions . . . Those Ki- 
wanians made me happy to have trav- 
eled with them and to have broken 
bread at the same table with them... 

The action and the work and deeds 
and desires of the Kiwanis are not in- 
dividual . . . They are but immediate 
examples of what is happening in each 
service club group not only in New 
Orleans and vicinity but in the entire 
country ... It doesn’t matter what the 
name of the organization . . . That is 
inconsequential. Like organized re- 
ligion, they have a common object... 
The only difference, perhaps, is that 
they are riding on different trains with 
diversified accommodations and selling 
points, but in the end they all hope to 
arrive at the same destination ; 
And, after all, isn’t it the end and not 
the means that ultimately counts? ... 
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No High Hats in Hollywood, Florida 

The Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, 
Florida, refuses to go high hat. At a 
recent meeting a resolution was sub- 
mitted to the Board of Directors and 
by them referred to the club as a whole 
that during the months of January, 
February and March the club members 
would wear their coats to meetings. 
The thought was that the habit of at- 
tending meetings in shirt sleeves might 
be offensive to their many winter visi- 
tors from the north. Many visitors were 
present during the discussion and in- 
sisted that they also liked to come 
coatless ‘so the resolution was rejected 
and the members will continue to come 
in their shirt sleeves as usual. 
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He Caught 'Em Once! 
To THE EDITOR: 

Our club thought it might be inter- 
esting to all Kiwanians to know that 
C. A. “Gus” Wollard, Chief of the 
Tucson police, who captured four mem- 
bers of the notorious Dillinger gang, is 
a member of the Tucson Kiwanis Club. 
Naturally we are very proud of Gus. 
He is one of those modest, unassuming 
men who. go about doing their duty 
quietly but forcefully. One would 
never suspect him of being the chief 
of a police force, dressed, as he usually 
is, in his civilian clothes. 

Recently he was “forced” to tell 
about how he and his men made their 
now famous capture. He frankly said 
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that plenty of luck was on their side, 
but was also emphatic in giving full 
credit to the several men who used 
their heads in making the arrests. 

We feel perfectly safe with Gus and 
his men as our guardians of life and 
law, and believe that he deserves a 
tribute as a representative of those of- 
ficers who when the time comes are 
ready to risk their lives for the sake 
of the citizens’ welfare. 

FRED W. NIEDRINGHAUS, 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club 
of Tucson, Arizona. 
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Symbols of God 
(Mother’s Day, May 6) 


You may measure the wealth of the mine lands, 
With their diamonds and jewels that please, 
The vast fortunes in oil and the pine lands 
And all pearls in the oceans and seas, 
With all silver and gold that is flowing 
Thru the channels encircling the earth, 
From Golcondas and Ophirs, bright glowing— 
And our mothers exceed them in worth. 


You may seek on the pinnacled mountains 
And explore all the realms of far space, 

You may search in the fathomless fountains, 
And throughout all creation may race 

With high zest, in your quest for that treasurer, 
The most precious of gifts from Above 

To mankind in rich profit and pleasure— 
You shall find it in a mother’s love. 


—EARL CARTER, 
Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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Captain Robert Gray 


The gods plan in mysterious ways 
The goals of life which men achieve; 
Across the heart they pass the rays 
Of inspirations men receive. 
The light of hope so brightly burns 
The flames of faith shoot out a gleam 
And man unto the unknown turns 
To plumb the region of his dream. 


He sailed from Boston’s rugged shore 

In ship “Columbia,” staunch and stout; 
Abandoned trading to explore 

Tradition’s stream and lift its doubt. 
The Northwest fur-trade as a prize 

Might gain a fortune for his ship, 
Yet, seeing ere another spies, 

Attracts imagination’s grip. 


Such was the dream of Robert Gray. 
His mission never failure knew; 

He reached his goal in month of May 
In seventeen hundred ninety-two. 

He found the bay which bears his name, 
His harbor and the River Great, 

Establishing his country’s claim 
Unto the land we call our state. 


His was the spirit to achieve, 
To conquer ocean, land and foe; 
He had the courage to believe, 
He had the will to make it so. 
All homage to his deeds and name 
For his rewards were nobly won! 
It is a rich, enduring fame 
To found the state of Washington. 
JOHN J. LANGENBACH 
Past President, Kiwanis Club 


of Raymond, Washington. 

Written for the May 11, 1933, dedi- 

cation of the Memorial to Capt. Robert 
Gray, discoverer of Columbia River. 
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They Should Get Medals 


The bowling team of the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago a couple of months 
ago said they would take on all comers. 
One of the takers was a team repre- 
senting the Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma 
City. After three series Oklahoma City 
ended with 8742 pins and Chicago 
8255. The Oklahoma City team 
average per man, for 45 games, was 
194%. Oklahoma City went on clean- 
ing up, trimming Springfield, Illinois, 
8705 pins against Springfield’s 8364. 
Average per man in this series was 
193%. Then they took on Fort Worth, 
Texas, with a score of 8304 pins to 
8207. It looks like the Oklahoma City 
bowlers slipped a little—their average 
per man in this series was only 184%. 
Then they took on the Kiwanis Club of 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois. The score 
was 8425 to 7070, with Oklahoma City 
winning by 1365 pins. 


& 


Since Supply of Trees is Rapidly De- 
creasing Logical Thing is to Plant More! 


IWANIAN Frank Betz of Ham- 

mond, Indiana, sends us some in- 
formation copies of Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 175, 72nd Congress, which 
reads to the effect that the consump- 
tion of the forests of the United States 
has progressed to a point at which 
their early exhaustion is threatened; 
over 50% of all the softwood lumber 
cut in the United States has been cut 
during the last thirty years; with a 
population almost 60% greater today 
than at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the United States has been 
using nearly three hundred billion feet 
of softwood lumber alone during each 
decade since 1900; in 1928, with a 
population of more than one hundred 
and twenty million people, the annual 


cut of softwood lumber alone was 
twenty-eight billion feet; and there 


now remain in the territory east of the 
prairies only about twenty-five bil- 
lion feet of original timber. 

Kiwanian Betz, having retired from 
active business several years ago, is de- 
voting all of his time and considerable 
money in the field of covering the 
empty acres in the United States with 
the right kind of trees. 

The Forestry Department of every 
state and the Federal Government 
have thousands upon thousands of 
pages of literature showing that the 
cutting away of the original timber 
is an extremely serious problem; it has 
meant hundreds of millions of dollars 
having been spent in freight rates to 
import timber from one state to an- 
other when originally those states were 
exporting timber; this literature also 
deals with the tremendous amount of 
soil erosion due to lack of trees. 

Kiwanian Betz has been working 
largely with school children and he 
asks us to inform all Kiwanians that 
they can assist in bettering conditions 
in their own communities and districts 


by furnishing a tree to each pupil in 
the schools or a collection of pine, ar- 
bor Vitae and spruce tree seed at a 
cost of only one cent for each pupil. 
He will also present free of charge 
1000 Colorado Blue Spruce tree seed, 
which should produce over 500 beau- 
tiful trees, to school teachers or any- 
one who will collect one cent from 
each of 25 pupils, Boy Scouts or 4-H 
Club members. 

The tremendous work which he has 
done personally throughout Indiana in 
getting hundreds of thousands of trees 
planted, as well as his work in refores- 
tation in Palestine and other parts 
of the world, can be multiplied in 
many states. 

Kiwanians and clubs interested in 
reforestation work can get full par- 
ticulars from him. 

as 
On Business 

It is estimated that over 25% of all 
workers are normally engaged in the 
production of capital goods. This in- 
dustry is still lagging, but I believe 
the return to normal business is de- 
pending largely upon the revival of 
the capital goods industry. 

I believe we are rapidly approaching 
the confident state where business will 
feel free to spend billions of dollars 
in the rehabilitation of industrial 
plants to promote economy of opera- 
tion and reduction of costs; in new 
buildings and in the modernization of 
railroads; in new building of homes 
and elimination of slums. These proj- 
ects alone will put back to work the 
greater part of the unemployed. 

There is great need for united ac- 
tion in business of the spirit of frater- 
nal brotherhood. There is greater glory 
to membership in Kiwanis than appears 
on the surface. One of the principal 
values is friendship. Dead is the soul 
of the man who does not heed the cry 
of fellow humans for companionship, 
for friendship and for brotherly under- 
standing. We need to stress constantly 
more ethics in business—a regard for 
the rights of the other fellow. 

—KIWANIAN L. M. BRILB, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
a 


Highest Type of Education 
HAT we learn of our own ac- 
cord, and from self-interest, is 
of the most importance. We talk about 
self-educated men, as if they were 
really other kinds of educated men. 

What has this to do with Kiwanis 
education? It has everything to do with 
it. Kiwanis takes the man with his 
formal education, his experience and 
what he is by birth, and, with all of 
these, trains him to the end that he 
will dedicate all of these to the service 
of the community. 

The man is not selected for service 
in Kiwanis until he has proved his 
worth, as a man, as a man with suc- 
cessful experience, and as a man with 
a fair degree of education and useful 
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knowledge. It then remains for Ki- 
wanis to train this three-fold man into 
a workable whole for the good of the 
community where he resides. When the 
man has been so trained, his whole 
power is dedicated to definite objects 
for the upbuilding of the community, 
and Kiwanis has thereby, in an educa- 
tional way, accomplished its mission. 

What about Kiwanis objectives? 
Should these be drilled into the mem- 
bers by the officers and those in charge 
of Kiwanis? Yes, as far as is prac- 
ticable; but what can we do by pushing 
these objectives onto the members? 
Would it not be better if we could get 
members so interested in Kiwanis that 
they will, of their own accord, and 
from self-interest, go to these objec- 
tives and work them out for them- 
selves? Men, more than children, resent 
being taught. They don’t mind to teach 
themselves and work out some prob- 
lem, when interested, and will spend 
much time and labor under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Service to mankind is the highest 
of all good. Kiwanis has an important 
part in this service. Service begins in 
the local community and here is where 
Kiwanis is strong. Kiwanis has its eye 
to the community at all times, and, in 
this way, serves humanity as a whole. 

The highest type of education is that 
obtained by a pupil who learns what he 
is interested in and works it out for 
himself, under a teacher who has a 
message to deliver and must deliver it. 
Kiwanis has had, and will continue to 
have as time goes on, an important part 
in this service to the community and 
to all mankind, based upon a wise sys- 
tem of education and dedication to 
community service. 

H. H. Fuson, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Harlan, 
Kentucky; Lieutenant Governor, 
Kentucky-Tennessee District, 1933. 


4 
To the Ladies 


In olden times, men not only fought 
for women, sang for women, but actu- 
ally worked for women. They were 
then half dolls, half Goddesses, float- 
ing through the house and garden, but 
barred from the fuller and freer life 
outside. Today, what a revolution has 
taken place. She has a code of her own. 

Nature favors women. There are 
more boys born than girls, but at ma- 
turity there are more women than men. 
It is the survival of the fittest. That 
is why there is such a scramble for the 
sterner sex. That is why man is so con- 
ceited. We have no Solomons these 
days to take care of the surplus; we 
have amateur King Solomons and King 
Davids, but they soon get into trouble. 

Even if you do not attend our meet- 
ings during the year, you are always 
with us in spirit; your inspiration 


makes our work easier and our fellow- 
ship greater. We welcome you. 
Isaac HIRSCH, 
Past President Kiwanis Club 
of Cumberland, Maryland. 
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Kiwanis Clubs Urged to Send Musical Organizations 
to Chicagoland Music Festival 


IWANIS clubs in the United States 

and Canada are invited to send 
musical organizations to the fifth Chi- 
cagoland Music Festival which will be 
held in Soldiers’ Feld at Chicago on 
Saturday night, August 18. During 
the last four years nearly one-half mil- 
lion people have witnessed and heard 
this spectacular performance in Chi- 
cago, which is sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Tribune, associated newspapers 
and interested organizations in Ameri- 
ca. Ten thousand performers take 
part in the brilliant program each 
summer. 


Already Kiwanians have participated 
in the festivals. In 1932, 2,000 of our 
members from Chicago and surround- 
ing cities sang a winning “song battle” 
with a like number of Lions. The con- 
test song was “America, the Beauti- 
ful.”” A handsome silver loving cup, 
awarded by The Tribune, is the proud 
possession of these clubs. Last sum- 
mer a crippled lad, Julian Stripe, son 
of a Kiwanian in Waukegan, Illinois, 
was adjudged the “best man singer” 
in Chicagoland and on the night of the 
festival thrilled 85,000 people in 
Soldiers’ Field. Leaning upon his 
crutches, young Stripe brought tears 
to thousands and thunderous applause 
when he rendered ‘I Love Life,” his 
lovely voice not only heard by those in 
the huge arena through the means of 
amplification but by millions of listen- 
ers to W-G-N. The talent of Julian 
Stripe has been called to the attention 
of President Roosevelt and the Kiwan- 
ians of Chicago hope to send him to 
Washington next fall to sing in the 
White House. 


Phil Maxwell, music festival editor 
of The Tribune, who has had charge of 
the great show for four years, says 
that already entries have come to festi- 
val headquarters in Tribune Tower in 





Phil Maxwell 


Chicago from six states. Contests are 
held for adult and juvenile bands and 
drum corps, men, women and mixed 
choruses, mixed quartets and vocalists. 
Three of the features of the last three 
shows will be repeated this summer, 
the dance pageant in Soldiers Field by 
1500 little girls, the massed Hallelujah 
Chorus, directed by Noble Cain, and 
the massed band of 2500 pieces play- 
ing Sousa marches, directed by Victor 
Grabel, eminent American bandmaster. 

Kiwanis clubs always have been in- 
strumental in promoting the interests 
of music and the Chicagoland Music 
Festival invitation is worthy of con- 
sideration. For additional information 
write to Phil Maxwell, Music Festival 
Editor, The Chicago Tribune, Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, Illinois. Who knows 
but that through the enthusiastic ef- 
forts of Kiwanians a John Philip Sousa, 
John McCormack or Lily Pons might 
be discovered in your local community? 


So You're Going to Toronto! 


(From page 206) 


going to all parts of the world. Asa 
shipping point this city is important— 
situated in the centre of the most 
densely populated area of Canada— 
the focal point of the world’s two 
largest railroads (the Canadian Na- 
tional and the Canadian Pacific). 
Toronto Harbour is the most modern 
on the Great Lakes. 

If you are interested in manufac- 
turing, Toronto has 2,493 industrial 
plants of various sizes in which are 
employed 100,000 men and women; 
capital invested, over $566,000,000.; 
annual value of products, over $560,- 
000,000. The wide diversification of 
these industries makes for industrial 
and economic stablization and also 


creates an ideal employment situation 
which is of great value to the already 
established industries, to the indus- 
trial concerns considering this city as 
a place to locate, and to the com- 
mercial activities of the community. 
The fact that there is a continuous 
programme of plant enlargement and 
expansion among the industries al- 
ready located in the city is an evidence 
of Toronto’s stability and advantages 
from an industrial standpoint. Toronto 
has cheap electric light and power 
available, and it is a delightful city in 
which to live, for executives and their 
families as well as for workers. 

Those of you who attended the 1922 
convention will note on your Toronto 
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visit this year the wonderful strides 
this city has made during the last 
twelve years. Tall buildings have been 
erected, new hotels have been built, 
beautiful parks added. If you enjoyed 
the 1922 convention you will be doubly 
pleased with Toronto this year. Those 
who have never visited this great 
Canadian metropolis have a treat in 
store for them. Get together with 
some of your Kiwanis friends—make 
up a party—come by rail, motor, 
aeroplane, or boat. 


Correction 


A printed mistake was made in the 
April issue of the Magazine with re- 
gard to the cost of the Kiwanis road 
sign. The cost of the road sign, made 
of genuine vitreous porcelain enamel, 
thirty-six inches in diameter, plus the 
auxiliary plates which give the meet- 
ing place and the name of the city, is 
$20.00 f. o. b. Chicago, instead of 
$12.50 as published previously. 
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West Palm Beach 
$10,000 Benefit 


(From page 219) 


ingly sang “The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze,”’ modernized for late-day au- 
diences and the radio. He sang other 
songs and told a lot of funny stories. 
He introduced Roberta Robertson as 
a young woman in whom he had much 
interest. In private life she is Mrs. 
O'Keefe. On the stage she is every- 
thing else but a bad singer. Louise 
Hunter, opera star, retired to private 
life and known as Mrs. H. H. Windsor, 
Jr., did a group of songs, as did Milton 
Douglas of the Deauville club, Miami. 

Then there was Tom Howard and 
George Shelton in a low comedy act 
that made the audience gasp between 
chuckles, not to be quieted for ten min- 
utes. It required the presence of 
Fanny Ward to stop the team act. 
Miss Ward is the youngest old woman 
in America. She admitted she was a 
sweetheart of Abraham Lincoln. She 
appeared in her 30’s, sang like in her 
20’s, and told funny stories as though 
in her teens. 

A hit of the show was the Flora- 
dora Sextette, dressed in costumes of 
the Gay Nineties. There was an im- 
mense thrill with the picture they 
presented—filowing skirts, picture hats, 
all original trimmings. The sextette 
personnel was chosen from those colo- 
nists who are famous on stage and 
screen—Dorothy Dalton, Norma Tal- 
madge, Rubye de Remer, Rosika Dolly, 
Molly King, and Betty Jean Chandler. 
Their beaus were Ben Oakland, Bob 
Brand, Jack Dean, Milton Drake, Casey 
Green and Preston Lewis. They pre- 
sented “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden,” sung 
to the same reception that greeted it 
more than 30 years ago. And then, 
Con Conrad touched the ivories for a 
number of popular tunes of his own 
composition. The show closed with a 
group of life stories told by Mr. Brady, 
experiences never before revealed to 
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the public. Later in the evening he 
was master of ceremonies at club 
L’Aiglon, the couvert charge of which 
added to the Kiwanis fund. 

C. W. Carroll, who was president 
of the club in 1926, initiated the an- 
nual benefit. A condensed report sub- 
mitted to the club at the club meeting 
just prior to the show showed that: 
Medical and surgical operations and 
treatments for the nine years totaled 
5,719, the eye, ear and throat clinic 
for seven years showed 6 103 patients; 
the dental clinic over the same time— 
fillings, extractions and treatments, 
117,525; and calls and administrations 
of the Kiwanis nurse for the past five- 
year period, 19,935. 

The people of Palm Beach county 
know this. So do the sponsors of the 
annual benefit, the producers, mana- 
gers, artists.—That’s why more than 
$125,000 has been poured out here on 
this work, raised in this way, in the 
last nine years. 


Taxation for Prosperity 
(From page 212) 


have been accomplished through the 
medium of steeply graduated taxes 
on net incomes and inheritances. 


Tax on Community— 
Created Land Values 


The third and last tax which I shall 
have space to mention in this article is, 
in my opinion, the most vital of all. 
By a carefully devised system of tax- 
ing community-created land values, it 
would be possible to reduce unwhole- 
some speculation and profiteering in 
the most fundamental source of life 
and welfare, and also to secure for 
the community the increases in eco- 
nomic rent which come about through 
public expenditures and concentration 
of population. This’ can probably be 
done most advantageously by a con- 
current lightening or abolition of taxes 
upon buildings and other improve- 
ments, in order that the owner may 
have every incentive to improve his 
property in the most beneficial manner. 

The complete rejection of all forms 
of general sales taxation, the greater 
use of graduated income and inheri- 
tance taxes, and increased taxes upon 
land values (accompanied by partial 
or total exemption of improvements) 
should be major planks in a platform 
of “Taxation for Prosperity.” 

When any one is rash enough to 
propose additional taxes in these budg- 
et-slashing days, some one is sure to 
ask where the money is coming from 
to pay the taxes. Such inquiries gen- 
erally overlook the fact that money is 
merely a medium of exchange, the abil- 
ity to collect and spend which depends 
primarily not on the amount of money 
in existence at any given time, but on 
the amount and rapidity of production 
and distribution. According to a re- 


cent estimate of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, “the national 
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income produced in the United States” 
dropped from $83,037,000,000 in 1929 
to $39,800,000,000 in 1933. Here is 
a loss of more than 43 billion dollars 
in annual production. Many econo- 
mists believe that additional yearly 
expenditures by government—nation- 
al, state and local—of a few billion 
dollars, raised by the methods of tax- 
atien advocated in this article, would 
be the most certain means of priming 
the economic pump and keeping it 
primed for normal production. Indi- 
viduals could well afford to pay addi- 
tional taxes of $10 weekly to increase 
their income $40 weekly. Why should 
not all of us as a nation be glad to be 
taxed 10 billion dollars annually to 
increase our income 40 billions an- 
nually? As some one has said, the time 
has come to let our minds be bold. 


Presbyterians Meet In Cleve- 
land May 28—June 5 


It is suggested that all club secre- 
taries ascertain from the membership 
of their clubs the names and number 
of members who will attend the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States which 
meets in Cleveland, May 28 to June 5, 
and notify Ed Forbes, secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Cleveland. This club 
meets on Thursday noon at the Hotel 
Cleveland. There are a number of 
other clubs in metropolitan Cleveland 
ready to welcome the visitors. Infor- 
mation about these meetings is avail- 
able from Secretary Forbes, 2087 East 
21st Street. 

All club secretaries have a complete 
list of clubs which is of value to travel- 
ing Kiwanians. 


National Music Week 
—May 6-12 

The observance of National Music 
Week this year is for the development 
of “A More Fruitful Use of Leisure 
Through Music.” 

The National Committee suggests 
that where it is practicable and desir- 
able, it may be possible to work out 
an arrangement whereby government 
funds could be used for supplying pro- 
fessional leadership for musical proj- 
ects which would come to fruition 
during Music Week. Such projects 
may include community-wide vocal and 
instrumental groups, a musical survey 
of the community, industrial music ac- 
tivities, and other civic matters. 

Suggestions for program features 
are available to all clubs by writing to 
the National Music Week Committee. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City. 


In Memoriam 


Kiwanians extend their sympathy to 
Immediate Past District Governor Wil- 
liam B. Haselmire of the Rocky Moun- 
tain District, because of the sudden 
death of Mrs. Haselmire last February. 
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All who have one say it's the best membership plaque ever offered. 
Orders for these plaques are coming in every day. 


Kiwanis has a high reputation everywhere. You have every justification 
for being proud of your membership. Hang up this identification of 
your membership in your office or home. 


The finest, most dignified, artistic, and design in a mellow gold color with an- 
distinctive display of the emblem of your tique background. It measures 8 inches 
Kiwanis membership is now available for wide by I1I!/, inches high, and has a 
your home or office. hook attached for hanging on the wall. 
This plaque is an original, hand-made Every member should have one of these. 
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This convention ts for Kiwanians from 
everywhere in the United States and 
Canada. It is not a ‘‘zone’’ convention. 
There is no such thing in Kiwanis. The 
zone plan is simply a geographical con- 
venience in determining convention 
locations. ‘This convention is held in 
Zone 2, but it is to be as truly Inter- 
national as any conventions of the past. 
International 


This is. therefore 


JUNE 10 - 14 


Toronto a great convention citv. The charm 


your 






of this Canadian metropolis is unescapabl 
Here there is an abundance of everything 
to interest the visitor. Here the eves of 
the world will be focused on the Toronto 
Centennial Celebration. 1934 marks 
Toronto’s one hundredth birthday, 
the one hundredth vear of free munici 

pal government in Canada and the 
150th anniversary of the landing in 
Upper Canada of the United Empire 
Loyalists to whom Canada owes so 
much, For two years preparations 
have been going on for this mag 
nificent eelebration. It will be glorious. 

In summer comes the Canadian National 
Exhibition. Arts and crafts, music, science, 
industry, agriculture, education, forestry 
and mining will be on display in’ one 
great panorama of fascinating events. 


EXEMPLIFYING KIWANIS 





Convention wherever you may live. 


This is the only occasion where all clubs 
of the United States and Canada can be 
represented and become imbued with 
the essential unity and solidarity of 
Kiwanis International. It is the creator 
of the Kiwanis dynamic—the inspirer 
of broad fellowship, and determiner, 
by official action, of Kiwanis destiny. 


Viake new Cement the old! 


GAY and FESTIVE 


loronto—with one of the finest waterfront bou- 
levard developments in the world; Sunnyside 
with gayety and music; helmeted police 
men, parks, drives, Parliament Buildings, 
famed University and Banting Labora 
tories, Toronto’s islands, art gallery and 

Hart House.—and a golfer’s paradise! 
Toronto is the center for numerous side 

trips to woods and lakes, Niagara Falls, 

Forest Preserves. It is Vacation-land. 

For those who drive, carry your State 

license card. A few minutes with courte 

ous customs officials and you're in the 
country of great historic interest and 

on your way to the Kiwanis Convention. 
Being so centrally located for the bulk of 
Kiwanis membership and with conditions 
generally better than during the past sev- 
eral vears, let’s have a record attendance. 
Every club should be represented. Come on! 


friends! 


OBJECTS AND OBJECTIVES 
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